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~The Thirteenth Staaten anes 
Congress. 


The Thirteenth International Peace Congress, for 
which such long and careful preparation had been 
made, has come and gone. It was successful beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of those who had 
labored so earnestly and hopefully in organizing it. 
It was a great Congress — great in numbers, great in 
the character of its membership, great in interest, 
great in ideas and purposes, great in the dignity and 
sobriety with which it conducted itself, and great in 
its conclusions. 

All the meetings preliminary to the opening of the 
Congress proper were most successful. Scores of 
ministers in and about Boston, and in various parts 
of the country, used the previous Sunday services to 
advocate the great principles in whose behalf the 
Congress was gathering. The union service in 
Tremont Temple Sunday afternoon, at which the 
religious aspects of the peace cause were considered, 
could not well have been better. The addresses of 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Rev. Walter Walsh, Rev. A. 
L. Lilly, Rabbi Berkowitz, Dr. Reuen Thomas and 
Dr. Charles G. Ames were all strong, direct and 
courageous, evincing clearly that modern religious 
bodies, however much they may have been open to 
the charge of indifference, have many able leaders 
in the front rank of this commanding movement. 
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The musical consecration service on Sunday even- 
ing in Symphony Hall won the admiration of all who 
attended it. The music was of the highest order, 
the singing by the members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society inspiring and uplifting, the respon- 
sive scripture reading a fine exhibition of the power 
and effectiveness of harmonious effort, and the brief 
discourse pronounced by the Bishop of Hereford a 
lofty presentation of America’s opportunity and duty 
to take the lead in promoting the pacific development 
of the world. 

No one who attended the opening ceremonies of 
the Congress Monday afternoon, October 3, when 
John Hay, the distinguished Secretary of State, 
came on to welcome the delegates on behalf of the 
national government, can ever forget the occasion. 
The great auditorium of Tremont Temple was filled 
to its utmost capacity,— three thousand people,— 
and as many more were turned disappointed away. 
The Mayor of Boston was there to join in the wel- 
come, and the speaker of the State Senate represent- 
ing the Governor. The audience was as choice and 
representative as it was large. The presence and 
hearty sympathy of Mr. Hay, representing one of the 
greatest powers of the world, was a signal proof that 
the cause of international peace and goodwill has at 
last won its way to the seats of authority, and be- 
come the affair of government leaders and the highest 
national councils, as well as of the numerous peace 
societies, arbitration organizations, and a vast and 
growing public constituency. This feature of the 
occasion was deeply felt by all who were present, 
both Amerivans and foreigners. 

The address of Mr. Hay is given in full in this 
issue. There are certain statements in it, in refer- 
ence to our recent history, which do not at all com- 
mend themselves to our judgment. But, these aside, 
its open committal of the government to arbitration 
as a settled policy, to the judicial settlement of dis- 
putes by an international court, to the conclusion of 
treaties of obligatory arbitration stipulating reference 
of controversies to the Hague Tribunal, and gen- 
eral to a definite policy of justice, goodwill and peace 
among the nations, such as our country has followed 
so largely in the past, makes it easily the greatest, and, 
as we believe it will prove to be, the most potent 
word which has recently been spoken in reference to 
international affairs. It has been heard round the 


world. 
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The interest and enthusiasm of the Congress were 
not confined to the opening session. They contin- 
ued to the very last meeting. From a thousand to 
fifteen hundred persons were regularly present at the 
deliberative sessions. The attendance of interested 
spectators at these meetings was surprisingly large. 
The evening public meetings in Tremont Temple, 
Park Street Church and Faneuil Hall were thronged 
until on more than one occasion large numbers had 
to be turned away. The attendance at the three 
meetings on Wednesday evening reached more than 
four thousand. The Christian Endeavor rally pre- 
sided over by Dr. Francis E. Clark, the woman’s 
meeting conducted by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the 
workingmen’s meeting in Faneuil Hall led by Samuel 
Gompers, the Hague Court meeting, at which Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus presided, and the meeting on Reduc- 
tion of Armaments were conspicuously successful. 
Five hundred men and women sat down to the 
banquet on the last evening, and no one has ever 
seen a finer body of people met together in Boston, 
or anywhere else. 

In its deliberations the Congress was for the most 
part eminently sane and practical. Little time was 
wasted in irrelevant discussions. The reports of the 
Committees which prepared the business dealt in 
general with questions of actual moment. It was 
felt on all hands that the chief thing to be aimed at, 
at this advanced stage of the movement, was practical 
results rather than fine theorizing. In framing the 
resolutions effort was made to put them into such 
form as to make them most effective with the national 
authorities to whom they were to be forwarded. The 
resolutions, which are given in full in this issue, con- 
tain, of course, some suggestions which cannot at 
once be fully realized. But what they ask for ought 
to be easy of early attainment if only peoples and 
governments show a reasonable readiness to do their 
simplest and plainest duties. 

It goes without saying that the Congress was per- 
vaded with a spirit of high idealism. The business 
of a peace congress is not simply to deal with what 
can be immediately accomplished, but also to point 
the way to what ought to be done in the largest and 
highest sense. This the Boston Congress, like its 
predecessors, tried in its measure to do. 

The enrollment of delegates and adherents was 
much larger than at any previous congress. The 
roster shows above a thousand names, or twice as 
many as registered at Rouen last year. More soci- 
eties and associations not distinctively organized for 
peace propaganda were represented than in any 
former year. The whole number of peace and arbi- 
tration societies and other organizations represented 
was above one hundred and eighty. Among these 
was a large number of church bodies, so thinly 
represented in former congresses. Business organi- 
zations also participated to an unwonted extent, and 
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for the first time in the history of the Peace Congress 
organized labor became definitely identified with it. 

Sixteen foreign countries were represented at the 
Congress by nearly one hundred delegates. Among 
these were many of the recognized peace leaders of 
the Old World —the Baroness von Suttner from 
Austria, in many respects the foremost woman in 
Europe; Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the 
British Peace Society; Mr. George H. Perris, Editor 
of Concord; William Randal Cremer, M. P., founder 
of the Interparliamentary Union and last recipient of 
the Nobel prize: W. P. Byles, ex-M. P., and Mrs. 
Byles: Joseph G. Alexander, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Law Association: Dr. Gavin Brown Clark, 
ex-M. P., long connected with both the Peace Con- 
gress and the Interparliamentary Union; Alderman 
Thomas Snape, President of the Liverpool Peace 
Society; Rev. Walter Walsh of Scotland; E. T. 
Moneta, the indefatigable leader of the peace move- 
ment in Italy; Dr. Adolf Richter and Professor 
Quidde of Germany; Senators Houzeau de Lehaie 
and La Fontaine of Belgium; Richard Feldhaus of 
Switzerland; John Lund of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, Vice-President of the Nobel Committee; Prof. 
Theodore Ruyssen and J. Prudhommeaux of France, 
etc. It was to the great regret of all that the dis- 
tinguished veterans of the movement, Frederic Passy 
of France, Hodgson Pratt of England and Elie 
Ducommun of Switzerland, Secretary of the Peace 
Bureau, were not able to be present. The Congress 
sent cablegrams of greeting to all three. A cable- 
gram was also sent to Mr. Carnegie, who had done 
so much financially to make the Congress a success. 
The new faces from the United States were numerous 
in the Congress, and there were several also from 
European countries. 

The two weeks campaign of meetings following 
the Congress was hardly less conspicuously success- 
ful than the Congress itself. Meetings, many of 
them large and enthusiastic, were held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Northampton, New Bedford, New Britain, Portland 
(Me.), Pittsburg, Toronto and Guelph (Can.), and 
Yincinnati, where the campaign ended on the 20th 
of October in a magnificent meeting in Music Hall, 
attended by more than three thousand representative 
people. Some of the leading foreign delegates at- 
tended and addressed all these meetings. The wel- 
come and entertainment given them were everywhere 
most cordial and generous. In several of the cities, 
notably New York, Philadelphia and Toronto, a 
number of important meetings were held, and various 
classes and nationalities of people reached. 

People ask what the Congress has accomplished. 
That cannot easily be told. Much of its force will 
pass into and commingle with the great current of 
genial influences which are hastening the day of the 
final abolition of war, and cannot well be estimated. 
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Some of the immediate effects will be a large in- 
crease of the number of adherents to the organized 
peace movement throughout the civilized world, the 
strengthening of the peace and arbitration organiza- 
tions in public confidence, the lifting of the whole 
peace propaganda to a position of greater vantage, 
the hastening of the conclusion of further treaties of 
obligatory arbitration, the increase of public respect 
for the international court at The Hague, and the 
enlargement of the demand for the creation of a 
congress of the nations to meet at stated periods. 
It will be difficult, after such a congress as this has 
been, to laugh any longer at the aims of the peace 
advocates as chimerical. One may hope also that 
the Congress will have done something to give pause 
to the growing spirit of militarism among certain 
classes of our fellow-citizens. 

But the chief value of the Congress after all has 
been not so much what it will immediately effect as 
the remarkable revelation which it has made of the 
enormous recent development of public interest in 
the establishment of permanent peace among the 
nations and the banishment from human society of 
the plague of war and militarism. This desire for 
settled peace and order among the nations has now 
grown to be a strong and persistent demand among 
nearly all classes of men, and it can never again be 
suppressed until it is heard and satisfied. Govern- 
ments are bowing before it, and statesmen, kings and 
presidents are becoming its mouthpieces. The Boston 
Peace Congress has brought to the movement a clear 
consciousness of its great magnitude and strength, 
and the inspiration and courage which this revelation 
will produce will justly entitle it to rank as one of 
the most influential international gatherings ever 


held. 


The North Sea Incident and the Hague 
Convention. 


The unfortunate North Sea occurrence, in which 
British fishermen of Hull were killed by shots from 
the Russian Baltic fleet starting East, and which for 
a day or two threatened open rupture between Great 
Britain and Russia, has brought to public attention 
one of the most beneficent provisions of the Conven- 
tion signed at The Hague July 29, 1899. This 
provision, contained in Section 3, Article 9, is as 
follows: 


“In differences of an international nature involvy- 
ing neither honor nor vital interests, and arising from 
a difference of opinion on matter of fact, the Signa- 
tory Powers recommend that parties who have not 
been able to come to an agreement by diplomatic 
methods, should, as far as circumstances allow, insti- 
tute an International Commission of Inquiry to facili- 
tate a solution of the differences by elucidating the 
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facts, by means of an impartial and conscientious 
investigation.” 

The Convention provides further that the report 
of such a Commission shall not be considered an 
arbitral decision. Its whole work is simply a pre- 
liminary thorough investigation of the facts. The 
governments creating such a commission may of 
course, if they choose to do so, give it larger power 
than that contemplated in the Convention. 

This important provision had lain entirely dormant 
until the Anglo-Russian North Sea crisis came. A 
point in the diplomatic correspondence was reached 
after the reception of the Russian admiral’s report at 
St. Petersburg, when a serious difference of opinion 
as to the facts of the case appeared. This difference, 
if not removed, might easily, and certainly would, 
have led to hostilities, as perversion or ignorance .of 
facts has been always a prolific source of war. 

The two governments at once, on the suggestion 
of M. Deleass¢, the French Foreign Minister, in a 
spirit of friendliness and with sincere desire to avoid 
the calamity of war, instead of allowing things to drift 
swiftly and hopelessly to a catastrophe, followed their 
obligations under the Hague Convention, of which 
both were signatories, and decided to put this provi- 
sion fora Commission of Inquiry into operation. The 
Czar of Russia seems, from the reports, to have acted 
promptly in a spirit of the utmost friendliness and 
fairness, and his course undoubtedly saved us the 
spectacle of a bitter war which might have involved 
all Western Europe. 

When the Commission of Inquiry appointed by 
the two governments has done its work and deter- 
mined the facts, then the difficulty may be settled 
either by direct diplomatic negotiation or by refer- 
ence to the Hague Court. The Russian government 
seems, in the arrangement, to have undertaken to 
punish the guilty officers, if the English interpreta- 
tion of the event should be sustained by the investi- 
gation. But the facts may be found too complicated 
to admit of this manner of procedure, and the arbi- 
tration of the case by the Hague Court may be found 
necessary. 

This turn in what at first threatened to be a very 
sharp conflict has given great relief and satisfaction 
everywhere, even in England, where anger at the 
Russian naval officers was at first at white heat. 
The pacific arrangement of the affair is of incaleu- 
lable importance in giving further strength to the 
principle of pacific settlement of disputes among the 
nations. The machinery provided by the Hague 
Conference has been given greater prestige, and the 
peace of the world may now be considered to be on 
a stronger and surer basis than ever before. 

The two governments cannot be too highly praised 
for their self-restraint, good judgment and conciliatory 
spirit under the excitement and clamor of the moment. 
Their loyalty to their own recommendations in the 
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Hague Convention is most creditable to them. In 
the spirit in which they have acted, a full and satis- 
factory settlement of the case, honorable to both 
parties, will be easy after the facts have been im- 
partially and judicially determined. 

But in spite of this encouraging turn of the case, 
there are features of the episode which do not allow 
us to persuade ourselves that peace will just take 
care of itself hereafter. The manner in which masses 
of the English people, egged on, it seems, by some of 
the newspapers, went mad and would have plunged 
the nation headlong into a disastrous war without 
allowing time for investigation is most disheartening. 
The same storm of passion would probably have 
burst forth, under similar circumstances, in several 
other countries. The mob spiritis, alas! all too widely 
prevalent among the so-called civilized peoples: and 
until this is uprooted and the spirit of self-restraint, 
patience and respect for law substituted for it, there 
can be no assurance that in sudden emergencies, like 
that of which we are speaking, war will be avoided. 
There is still an enormous educational task before 
the friends of peace and order in this direction. 

Again, the episode reveals the far-reaching peril of 
any war which is allowed to break out in our time. 
This occurrence was a direct fruit of the war in the 
Far East. Others like it may occur before the war 
closes, as similar ones have already occurred in Ori- 
ental waters. It has often been remarked that, owing 
to the intimate commercial and other relations between 
modern nations, a war anywhere now is a war every- 
where. All the nations feel it and suffer from it. 
But this event reveals the peculiar danger in our day 
of a war actually extending its flames to other even 
remote parts of the globe. The war fleets of the 
naval powers are on all seas, mingling with the com- 
mercial and other fleets, and it ought to surprise no 
one that the fleet of a nation engaged in actual 
hostilities should, in trying to protect itself from 
sudden attacks of its enemy, fall into commission of 
acts fraught with grave danger to the general peace. 

This fact ought to make all the governments which 
have signed the Hague Convention more determined 
than they have yet shown themselves to prevent, by 
every means provided in that great instrument, war 
from breaking out between any two of them. If the 
other twenty powers which have ratified the Conven- 
tion had joined in a solemn protest to Russia and 
Japan against their fighting, coupled with a serious 
joint offer of their good offices, it is not probable that 
a single shot would ever have been fired in the region 
where hideous Slaughter now reigns. The time has 
come for this body of civilized powers to quit playing 
at mediation. It will be to their everlasting dishonor 
if they do not hereafter at least seriously attempt, 
with the whole weight of their joint action, under 
the solemn Convention into which they have entered, 
to prevent war anywhere within their circle. 
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Notes on the Peace Congress. 


Of the 188 organizations which sent delegates to the 
Congress, 55 were distinctively peace and arbitration so- 
cieties; 45 were churches, church clubs and ministerial 
unions; 34 were women’s societies; 18 philanthropic 
and benevolent societies; 15 labor organizations; 4 
boards of trade; 1 state 
teachers’ association ; and 13 miscellaneous organizations. 
Fifty-seven of these organizations were from foreign 
countries, and 131 from the United States. 


4 chambers of commerce; 


Daily religious services during the week of the Con- 
gress were held at 9 A. M. in the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets. These 
meetings were organized on the initiative of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and were participated in by ministers and 
others from several different denominations. The ser- 
vices were each day under the leadership of a minister 


of a different religious body. 


There were seventeen members and ex-members of 
European parliaments in the Congress. Ten of these 
were from Great Britain, two from Belgium, three from 
Italy, one from Sweden and one from Norway. All of 
these had attended the Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at St. Louis before coming to Boston. 
Two ex-members of the United States Congress were 
also members of the Congress. 


All of the foreign delegates, of whom there were 
nearly a hundred, who preferred entertainment in private 
homes, were given it, and they were all, so far as we have 
heard, warm in their praises of the generous hospitality 
offered them by citizens of Boston and vicinity. 


A good deal of interest was aroused at the session of 
the Congress at which a distinguished citizen of Japan, 
an editor, now in New York City, and a Russian physi- 
cian residing in Boston, rising above the hostile feelings 
at the present time animating their two countries, shook 
hands with each other upon the platform as fellow-men. 
It was pathetic but noble — infinitely more noble than 
the manner in which their compatriots are slaughtering 
each other in Manchuria by the tens of thousands. 


The Stenographic Report of the proceedings of the 
Congress will be published at the earliest possible date. 
There is a great mass of material to sift and edit, and the 
report, which will make from three to four hundred 
pages, cannot well be completed for two or three months. 
All those who wish copies will kindly send their names 
with the number of copies desired to the Secretary, 
31 Beacon St., and a statement of how much they are 
willing to contribute towards the publication. 
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We greatly regret to have to record the death of 
Richard H. Thomas, M. D., of Baltimore. He was one 
of the twelve persons chosen to constitute the Committee 
on Organization of the Peace Congress, But just as the 
Committee was beginning its work he was stricken 
down with the fatal disease and was never able to co- 
éperate with the other members of the Committee. Dr. 
Thomas had been for several years president of the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, and was a very 
able and effective speaker and writer on the subject of 


peace. He passed away just as the Congress was opening. 


One of the most interesting side events connected with 
the Congress was the pilgrimage to Mount Auburn of a 
number of the European delegates. Wreaths were laid 
by them on the graves of seven of the peace advocates 
of the past century: Noah William E. 
Channing, Henry W. Longfellow, Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Charles Sumner and 
Phillips Brooks. 
this pilgrimage has been prepared containing portraits 
of the seven men, with quotations from their writings. 
This may be procured at the office of the American 


Worcester, 
Oliver 


A handsomely printed Memorial of 


Peace Society for twenty-five cents. 


The Bureau of the Congress in Lorimer Hall was as 
busy a hive as one ever saw. Much of the success of 
the Congress was due to the hard and faithful work of 
the Committee on Entertainment, the registration, in- 
formation and literature, secretaries, the postmistresses 
and all the dozen or more young women and men who 
worked nearly night and day in the service of the 


delegates. 
-<—— 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


O wise men of the prophet-mood, 
What of the dove of Peace — how soon 
Shall she, forth faring night and noon, 
Beside our thresholds broed ? 


O seers of many lands, what cheer ? 
What tidings of the dove, whose way 
Is lost, is lost this many a day? 

Is her home-coming near ? 


We, too, have watched while ye have prayed, 
We, too, have kept the faith, and still 
With every prophet on his hill 

Yearn for the far-estrayed. 


Above the war-cloud, fierce and gray, 
Beyond the field where conflict rings, 
Where shall she spread descending wings — 
Good priest and rabbi, say ? 


O brothers, shall this be a sign, 
That from your distant isles ye bear 
Memorials devout and rare 

Unto this common shrine ? 


O message-bearers, that confess 
A greater than an age of gold, 
Is this again the Voice of old 

Heard in the wilderness ? 


FRANK WALcotrr Hurt, in the Transcript. 
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Secretary Hay’s Note Calling for a New 
International Peace Conference. 


[We give this note of our government calling for a new intergovern- 
mental ng conference without comment. Its immense importance is 
self-evident, without elucidation. | 

Department of State, 


Washington, Oct. 21, 1904. 

To the representatives of the United States accredited 
to the governments signatories to the acts of the Hague 
Conference, 1899 : 

‘“« Sir — The Peace Conference which assembled at The 
Hague on May 18, 1899, marked an epoch in the history 
of nations. Called by His Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to discuss the problems of the maintenance of general 
peace, the regulation of the operations of war and the 
lessening of the burdens which preparedness for eventual 
war entails upon modern peoples, its labors resulted in 
the acceptance by the signatory powers of conventions 
for the peaceful adjustment of international difficulties 
by arbitration, and for certain humane amendments to 
the laws and customs of war by land and sea. <A great 
work was thus accomplished by the Conference, while 
other phases of the general subject were left to discus- 
sion by another conference in the near future, such as 
questions affecting the rights and duties of neutrals, the 
inviolability of private property in naval warfare, and 
the bombardment of ports, towns and villages by a naval 
force. 

“ Among the movements which prepared the minds of 
governments for an accord in the direction of assured 
peace among men, a high place may fittingly be given to 
that set on foot by the Interparliamentary Union. From 
its origin in the suggestions of a member of the British 
House of Commons in 1888, it developed, until its mem- 
bership included large numbers of delegates from the 
parliaments of the principal nations pledged to exert 
their influence toward the conclusion of treaties of arbi- 
tration between nations and toward the accomplishment 
of peace. 

“Tts annual conferences have notably advanced the 
high purposes it sought to realize. Not only have many 
international treaties of arbitration been concluded, but, 
in the conference held in Holland in 1894, the memor- 
able declaration in favor of a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion was a forerunner of the most important achievement 
of the Peace Conference of The Hague in 1899. 

“The annual conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held this year at St. Louis, in appropriate 
connection with the World’s Fair. Its deliberations were 
marked by the same noble devotion to the cause of peace 
and to the welfare of humanity which had inspired its 
former meetings. 

“ By the unanimous vote of delegates, active or retired 
members of the American Congress, and of every parlia- 
ment in Europe, with two exceptions, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

‘* Whereas, enlightened public opinion and modern civiliza- 
tion alike demand that differences between nations should be 
adjudicated and settled in the same manner as disputes be- 
tween individuals are adjudicated, namely, by the arbitra- 
ment of courts, in accordance with recognized principles of 
law, this conference requests the several governments of the 
world to send delegates to an international conference to be 
held at a time and place to be agreed upon by them for the 
purpose of considering: 
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“1, The questions for the consideration of which the Con- 
ference at The Hague expressed a wish that a future confer- 
ence be called. 

“2. The negotiation of arbitration treaties between the 
né ations represented at the conference to be convened. 

“3. The advisability of establishing an international con- 
gress, to convene periodically for the “discussion of interna- 


tional questions. 

‘And this conference respectfully and cordially requests 
the President of the United States to invite all the nations to 
send representatives to such a conference. 


“On the 24th of September these resolutions were 
presented to the President by a numerous deputation of 
the Interparliamentary Union. The President accepted 
the charge offered to him, feeling it to be most appro- 
priate that the executive of the nation which had wel- 
comed the conference to its hospitality should give voice 
to its impressive utterances in a cause which the Ameri- 
can people and government hold dear. 

“ He announced that he would, at an early day, invite 
the other nations, parties to the Hague conventions, to re- 
assemble, with a view to pushing forward toward com- 
pletion the work already begun at The Hague, by con- 
sidering the questions which the first conference had left 
unsettled, with the express provision that there should 
be a second conference. 

“In accepting that trust, the President was not un- 
mindful of the fact, so vividly brought home to all the 
world, that a great war is now in progress. He recalled 
the circumstance, that at the time when, on Aug. 24, 
1898, His Majesty the Czar of Russia sent forth his in- 
vitation to the nations to meet in the interests of peace, 
the United States and Spain had merely halted in their 
struggle to devise terms of peace. While at the present 
moment no armistice between the parties now contend- 
ing is in sight, the fact of an existing war is no reason 
why the nations should relax the efforts that have so 
successfully been made hitherto toward the adoption of 
rules of conduct which may make more remote the 
chances of future wars between them. 

“In 1899, the Conference of The Hague dealt solely 
with the larger general problems which confront all 
nations, and assumed no function of intervention or sug- 
gestion in the settlement of the terms of peace between 
the United States and Spain. It might be the same 
with a reassembled conference at the pre-ent time. Its 
efforts would naturally lie in the direction of further 
codification of the universal ideas of right and justice, 
which we call international law; its mission would be to 
give them future effect. 

“The President directs that you will bring the fore- 
going considerations to the attention of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the government to which you are ac- 
credited, and, in discreet conference with him, ascertain 
to what extent that government is disposed to act in the 
matter. 

“Should His Excellency invite suggestions as to the 
character of the questions to be brought before the pro- 
posed second Peace Conference, you may say to him 
that, at this time, it would seem premature to couple 
the tentative invitation thus extended with a cate- 
gorical program of subjects of discussion. It is only by 
comparison of views that a general accord can be 
reached as to the matters to be considered by the new 


conference. It is desirable that in the formulation of a 
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program the distinction should be kept clear between 
the matters which belong to the province of international 
law and those which are conventional as between indi- 
vidual governments. 

“The final act of the Hague Conference, dated July 
29, 1899, kept this distinction clearly in sight. Among 
the broader general questions affecting the right and 
justice of the relation of sovereign states, which were 
then relegated to a future conference, were: The rights 
and duties of neutrals, the inviolability of private prop- 
erty in naval warfare, and the bombardment of ports, 
towns and villages by a naval force. The other matters 
mentioned in the final act take the form of suggestions 
for consideration by interested governments. 

“Tbe three points mentioned cover a large field. 
The first, especially touching the rights and duties of 
neutrals, is of universal importance. Its rightful dispo- 
sition affects the interests and well-being of all the world. 
The neutral is something more than an on-looker. His 
acts of omission or commission may have an influence — 
indirect, but tangible—on a war actually in progress; 
while, on the other hand, he may suffer from the exigen- 
cies of the belligerents. It is this phase of warfare 
which deeply concerns the world at large. Efforts have 
been made, time and again, to formulate rules of action 
applicable to its more material aspects, as in the declara- 
tions of Paris. As recently as the 28th of April of this 
year, the Congress of the United States adopted a reso- 
lution reading thus: 

‘* Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that it 
is the sense of the Congress of the United States that it is de- 
sirable, in the interest of uniformity of action by the maritime 
states of the world in time of war, that the President endeavor 
to bring about an understanding among the principal mari- 
time powers, with a view of incorporating into the permanent 
law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all 
private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture 
or destruction by belligerents. 

“ Approved, April 28, 1904. 

“Other matters closely affecting the rights of neutrals 
are : 

“The distinction to be made between absolute and 
conditional contraband of war, and the inviolability of 
the official and private correspondence of neutrals. 

‘ As for the duties of neutrals toward the belligerent, 
the field is scarcely less broad. One aspect deserves 
mention from the prominence it has acquired during 
recent times, namely, the treatment due to refugee 
belligerent ships in neutral ports. 

“It may also be desirable to consider and adopt a 
procedure by which states non-signatory to the original 
acts of the Hague Conference may become adhering 
parties. 

“ You will explain to His Excellency, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that the present overture for a second 
conference, to complete the proposed work of the first 
conference, is not designed to supersede calls for the 
consideration of special topics, such as the proposition 
of the government of the Netherlands, recently issued, 
to assemble for the purpose of amending the provisions 
of the existing Hague Convention with respect to 
hospital ships. Like all the tentative conventions, that 
one is open to change, in the light of practical experi- 
ence, and the fullest deliberation is desirable to that end 
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“Finally, you will state the President’s desire and 
hope that the undying memories which cling around 
The Hague as the cradle of the beneficent work which 
had its beginning in 1899 may be strengthened by hold- 
ing the second peace conference in that historic city. 

“TI am, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“Jonun Hay.” 


> 


Address of Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State, at the Opening of the Thir- 
teenth Universal Peace Congress. 


I esteem it a great honor and privilege to be allowed 
to extend to you the welcome of the government and the 
people of the United States of America on this memor- 
able and auspicious occasion. No time could be more 
fitting for this gathering of a parliament of peace than 
to-day, when at the other end of the world the thunder 
of a destructive and sanguinary war is deafening the 
nations, while here we are preparing to settle the ques- 
tion of a vast transfer of power by an appeal to reason 
and orderly procedure, under the sanction of a law im- 
plicitly accepted by eighty millions of people. 

And as if heaven had designed to give a sign of 
deepest significance to the hour of your meeting, it co- 
incides with the commitment to eternal peace of all that 
was mortal of our dear and honored colaborer in this 
sacred cause. George Frisbie Hoar had many titles to 
glory and honor; not the least of them was the firm and 
consistent valor with which, through all his illustrious 
life, he pleaded for humanity and universal goodwill. 

No place could be more suitable for your meeting 
than this high-hearted city, which has been for nearly 
three hundred years the "birthplace and the home of 
every idea of progress and enlightenment which has 
germinated in the Western World. To bid you wel- 
come to the home of Vane, of Winthrop, and of 
Adams, of Channing and Emerson, is to give you the 
freedom of no mean city, to make you partakers of a 
spiritual inheritance without which, with all our opu- 
lence, we should be poor indeed. It is true that this 
great Commonwealth has sought with the sword peace 
under liberty. We confess that many wars have left 
their traces in the pages of its history and its literature ; 
art has adorned the public places of this stately town 
with the statues of its heroic sons. But the dominant 
note of its highest culture, its most persistent spirit, has 
been that righteousness which exalteth a nation, that 
obedience to the inner light which leads along the paths 
of peace. [ Applause. ] 

And the policy of the nation at large, which owes so 
much of its civic spirit to the founders of New England, 
has been in the main a policy of peace. During the 
hundred and twenty years of our independent existence 
we have had but three wars with the outside world, 
though we have had a most grievous and dolorous strug- 
gle with our own people. We have had, I think, 
greater relative immunity from war than any of our 
neighbors. All our greatest men have been earnest 
advocates of peace. The very men who founded our 
liberties with the mailed hand, detested and abhorred 
war as the most futile and ferocious of human follies. 
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Franklin and Jefferson repeatedly denounced it — the 
one with all the energy of his rhetoric, the other with 
the lambent fire of his wit. But not our philosophers 
alone —our fighting men have seen at close quarters 
how hideous is the face of war. Washington said, “ My 
first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from 
the earth”; and again he said, “We have experienced 
enough of its evils in this country to know that it should 
not be wantonly or unnecessarily entered upon.” There 
is no discordant note in the utterances of our most emi- 
nent soldiers on this subject. The most famous utter- 
ance of General Grant — the one which will linger longest 
in the memories of men — was the prayer of his war- 
weary heart, “ Let us have peace.” [Applause.] Sherman 
reached the acme of his marvelous gift of epigram when 
he said, “ War is hell.” And Abraham Lincoln, after the 
four terrible years in which he had directed our vast 
armies and navies, uttered on the threshold of eternity 
the fervent and touching aspiration that “the mighty 
scourge of war might speedily pass away.” 

There has been no solution of continuity in the senti- 
ments of our Presidents on this subject up to this day. 
[Applause.] McKinley deplored with every pulse of 
his honest and kindly heart the advent of the war which 
he had hoped might not come in his day, and gladly 
hailed the earliest moment for making peace; and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has the same tireless energy in the work 
of concord that he displayed when he sought peace and 
ensued it on the field of battle. No Presidents in our his- 
tory have been so faithful and so efficient as the last two in 
the cause of arbitration and of every peaceful settlement 
of differences. I mention them together because their 
work has been harmonious and consistent. We hailed 
with joy the generous initiative of the Russian Emperor, 
and sent to the Conference at The Hague the best men 
we had in our civic and military life. When the Hague 
Court lay apparently wrecked at the beginning of its 
voyage, threatened with death before it had fairly begun 
to live, it was the American government which gave it 
the breath of life by inviting the Republic of Mexico to 
share our appeal to its jurisdiction; and the second case 
brought before it was at the instance of Mr. Roosevelt, 
who declined in its favor the high honor of arbitrating 
an affair of world-wide importance. [ Applause. } 

I beg you to believe it is not by way of boasting that 
I recall these incidents to your minds; it is rather as a 
profession of faith in a cause which the present adminis- 
tration has deeply at heart that I ask you to remember, 
in the deliberations upon which you are entering, the 
course to which the American government is pledged 
and which it has steadily pursued for the last seven years. 
It is true that in those years we have had a hundred 
days of war — but they put an end forever to bloodshed 
which had lasted a generation. We landed a few pla- 
toons of marines on the Isthmus last year; but that 
act closed without a shot a sanguinary succession of 
trivial wars. We marched a little army to Peking; but 
it was to save not only the beleaguered legations, but 
a great imperiled civilization. By mingled gentleness 
and energy, to which most of the world beyond our 
borders has done justice, we have given to the Philip- 
pines, if not peace, at least a nearer approach to it than 
they have had within the memory of men. 

If our example is worth any thing to the world, we 
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have given it in the vital matter of disarmament. We 
have brought away from the Far East fifty-five thousand 
soldiers whose work was done, and have sent them back 
to the fields of peaceful activity. We have reduced our 
army to its minimum of sixty thousand men; in fact, we 
may say we have no army, but in place of one a nucleus 
for drill and discipline. We have three-fourths of one 
soldier for every thousand of the population — a propor- 
tion which, if adopted by other powers, would at once 
eliminate wars and rumors of wars from the daily 
thoughts of the chanceries of the world. [ Applause. ] 

But fixed as our tradition is, clear as is our purpose 
in the direction of peace, no country is permanently 
immune to war so long as the desire and the practice 
of peace are not universal. If we quote Washington 
as an advocate of peace, it is but fair also to quote 
him where he says: “To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” And 
at another time he said: “To an active external com- 
merce the protection of a naval force is indispensable. 
To secure respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force 
organized and ready to vindicate it from insult or ag- 
gression.” To acknowledge the existence of an evil is 
not to support or approve it, but the facts must be 
faced. Iluman history is one long desolate story of 
bloodshed. All the arts unite in the apparent conspiracy 
to give precedence to the glory of arms. Demosthenes 
and Pericles adjured the Athenians by the memory of 
their battles. Horace boasted that he had been a soldier, 
non sine gloria, Even Milton, in that sublime sonnet 
where he said “Peace hath her victories no less than 
those of war,” also mentioned among the godly trophies 
of Cromwell “ Darwent’s stream with blood of Scots im- 
brued.” In almost every sermon and hymn we hear in 
our churches the imagery of war and battle is used. We 
are charged to fight the good fight of faith; we are to 
sail through bloody seas to win the prize. The Christian 
soldier is constantly marshaled to war. Not only in 
our habits and customs, but in our daily speech and in 
our inmost thoughts we are beset by the obsession of 
conflict and mutual destruction. It is like the law of 
sin in the members to which the greatest of the Apostles 
refers: “ Who shall deliver us from the body of this 
death ?” ; 

I am speaking to those who recognize the lamentable 
state of things, and who yet do not accept it or submit 
to it, and who hope that through the shadow of this 
night we shall sweep into a younger day. [ Applause. ] 
How is this great deliverance to be accomplished ? 

We have all recently read that wonderful sermon on 
war by Count Tolstoy, in which a spirit of marvelous 
lucidity and fire, absolutely detached from geographical 
or political conditions, speaks the Word as it has been 
given him to speak it, and as no other living man could 
have done. As you read, with an aching heart, his 
terrible arraignment of war, feeling that as a man you 
are partly responsible for all human atrocities, you wait 
with impatience for the remedy he shall propose, and 
you find it is— Religion. Yes, that is the remedy. If 
all would do right, nobody would do wrong — nothing 
is plainer. It is a counsel of perfection, satisfactory to 
prophets and saints, to be reached in God’s good time. 
But you are here to consult together to see whether the 
generation now alive may not do something to hasten 
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the coming of the acceptable day, the appearance on 
earth of the beatific vision. [Applause.] If we cannot 
at once make peace and goodwill the universal rule 
and practice of nations, what can we do to approximate 
this condition? What measures can we now take which 
may lead us at least a little distance toward the wished- 
for goal. 

I have not come to advise you; I have no such ambi- 
tious pretensions. I do not even aspire to take part in 
your deliberations. But I am authorized to assure you 
that the American government extends to you a cordial 
and sympathetic welcome, and shares to the utmost the 
spirit and purpose in which you have met. [ Applause. ] 
The President, so long as he remains in power, has no 
thought of departing from the traditions bequeathed us 
by the great soldiers and statesmen of our early history, 
which have been strictly followed during the last seven 
years. We shall continue to advocate and to carry into 
effect, as far as practicable, the principle of the arbitra- 
tion of such questions as may not be settled through 
diplomatic negotiations. We have already done much 
in this direction; we shall hope to do much more. The 
President is now considering the negotiation of treaties 
of arbitration with such of the European powers as desire 
them, and hopes to lay them before the Senate next 
winter. [Applause.] And, finally, the President has 
only a few days ago promised, in response to the request 
of the Interparliamentary Union, to invite the nations to 
a second Conference at The Hague to continue the work 
of the Conference of 1899. [ Applause. ] 

Unhappily we can not foresee in the immediate future 
the cessation of wars upon the earth. We ought there- 
fore to labor constantly for the mitigation of the horrors 
of war, especially to do what we can to lessen the suffer- 
ings of those who have no part in the struggle. This 
has been one of the most warmly cherished wishes of the 
last two administrations. I make no apology for reading 
you a paragraph from the message which President 
toosevelt sent to Congress last December: 


‘There seems good ground for the belief that there has 
been a real growth among the civilized nations of a sentiment 
which will permit a gradual substitution of other methods 
than the method of warin the settlement of disputes. It is 
not pretended that as yet we are near a position in which it 
will be possible wholly to prevent war, or that a just regard 
for national interest and honor will in all cases permit of the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration: but by a 
mixture of prudence and firmness with wisdom we think it is 
possible to do away with much of the provocation and excuse 
for war, and at least in many cases to substitute some other 
and more rational method for the settlement of disputes. The 
Hague Court offers so good an example of what can be done in 
the direction of such settlement that it shouid be encouraged 
in every way. 

‘* Further steps should be taken. In President McKinley’s 
annual message of December 5, 1898, he made the following 
recommendation: 

‘** The experiences of the last year bring forcibly home to 
us a sense of the burdens and the waste of war. We desire, 
in common with most civilized nations, to reduce to the lowest 
possible point the damage sustained in time of war by peace- 
able trade and commerce. It is true we may suffer in such 
cases less than other communities, but all nations are damaged 
more or less by the state of uneasiness and apprehension into 
which aa outbreak of hostilities throws the entire commercial 
world. It should be our object, therefore, to minimize, so far 
as practicable, this inevitable loss and disturbance. This 
purpose can probably best be accomplished by an international 
agreement to regard all private property at sea as exempt 
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from capture or destruction by the forces of belligerent powers. 
The United States government has for many years advocated 
this humane and beneficent principle, and is now in a position 
to recommend it to other powers without the imputation of 
selfish motives. I therefore suggest for your consideration 
that the Executive be authorized to correspond with the gov- 
ernments of the principal maritime powers with a view of 
incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations the 
principle of the exemption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent 
powers.’ ’’ 


The President urged this beneficent scheme with an 
earnestness which gained the willing attention of Con- 
gress, already predisposed to it in spirit, and on the 28th 
of April of this year he was able to approve a joint reso- 
lution of both Houses recommending that the “ President 
endeavor to bring about an understanding among the 
principal maritime powers, with a view of incorprating 
into the permanent law of civilized nations the principle 
of the exemption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or destruction by 
belligerents.” 

It has not been thought advisable by the President 
during the past summer to call the attention of the powers 
to a project which would necessarily be regarded by two 
of them, and possibly by others, with reference to its 
bearing upon the deplorable conflict now raging in the 
Far East. But as we earnestly pray that the return of 
peace may not be long delayed between the two nations, 
to both of which we are bound by so many historic ties, 
we may confidently look forward at no distant day to 
inviting the attention of the nations to this matter, and we 
hope we may have the powerful influence of this great 
organization in gaining their adherence. [ Applause. ] 

The time allotted to me is at an end. I can only bid 
you Godspeed in your work. The task you have set 
yourselves, the purposes to which you are devoted, have 
won the praise of earth and the blessing of Heaven since 
the morning of time. The noblest of all the beatitudes 
is the consecration promised the peacemakers. Even if 
in our time we may not win the wreath of olive, even 
if we may not hear the golden clamor of the trumpets 
celebrating the reign of universal and enduring peace, it 
is something to have desired it, to have worked for it in 
the measure of our forces. And if you now reap no 
visible guerdon of your labors, the peace of God that 
passes understanding will be your all-sufficient reward. 
[Great applause. ] 


The Peace Congress and the Hague 
Tribunal. 


Address of Hon. Oscar S. Straus, United States Member of the 
Hague Court, at the Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, October 4, 1904. 

The leit motif or the national spirit among nations 
changes from age to age, and so consequently do the 
causes that bring about conflict and war. Beginning 
with modern times, with the Reformation, we first note 
as the dominant war cause ecclesiastical enmities, the 
conflicts between Romanism and Protestantism, which 
brought on that terrible age of devastating wars known 
in history as the Thirty Years’ War, over whose bloody 
pits was concluded in 1648 the famous Treaty of West- 
phalia, which was framed by the first great peace con- 
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gress, and from which dates the permanent diplomatic 
system of modern times. With the lapse of another 
century the /eit motif of nations changed from ecclesi- 
astical enmities to the hunger for conquest and territorial 
expansion, beginning with the Seven Years’ War (1756 
1763), which terminated in the second great peace 
congress, which framed the Treaty of Paris, and which, 
extending to this hemisphere, adjusted the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, France and Spain, and so 
materially altered the map of the American continent. 
This period of conquest culminated in the infuriated 
heroism of the Napoleonic wars, and was terminated in 
1815 by the third, and up to that time the most important 
peace congress in all history, which framed the Treaty 
of Vienna. By this Treaty was definitely established the 
balance of power between European states, which lasted 
for half a century, until it was extended and recon- 
structed after the Russo-Turkish war, by the fourth 
great peace congress, which framed, in 1878, the Treaty 
of Berlin. At this congress Great Britain and Germany, 
under their distinguished premiers, Disraeli, Salisbury 
and Bismarck, and the other great European powers, 
under their foremost statesmen, won a more decisive and 
more enduring victory than their armies had won at 
Sebastopol, Metz and Plevna. They caused the war 
clouds that hung black and threatening from the Baltic 
to the tropics to roll by, and ushered in the bright sun 
which shed its rays of “peace with honor” over the 
trembling chancelleries of Europe and Asia. 

From Hugo Grotius to William Penn, and from 
William Penn to William Ellery Channing, and from 
Channing and Charles Sumner to Jean de Bloch, pub- 
licists, dreamers, philosophers and divines have advocated 
the cause of peace with that persistent devotion that so 
noble a cause can awaken in the souls of men whose 
hearts are attuned to humanity’s universal plea. They 
have through all these years prepared the great powers of 
the world for the greatest and most representative peace 
congress of all times, the Hague Peace Congress. 

The work of this Conference, the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Arbitration by the 
representatives of the twenty-six leading nations of 
the world, marks not only the crowning “glory of the 
nineteenth century, but, with God’s blessings, the most 
enduring humanitarian achievement of the ages. Al- 
though the time was not yet ripe to enable this Congress 
to succeed in lessening the armaments of war, the very 
establishment of the Permanent Tribunal, with its nearly 
fourscore members ever ready to respond to the nations’ 
call for the adjustment of international differences, cannot 
fail in time to effectively contribute to that inevitable 
end, and tend more and more to bring “the future of 
Humanity under the Majesty of the Law.” 

As Americans and hopeful advocates of peace, you will 
pardon the justified pride we feel in the tribute paid to 
our country only a few days ago by that distinguished 
French peace advocate, publicist and statesman, a leading 
delegate to the Peace Conference, and a member of the 
Permanent Tribunal, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
I quote from his statement given to the Associated Press. 
After expressing his regret for his inability to be present 
with us, a regret which I am sure is shared by every one 
here, he said: 

**T had hoped at Boston to recognize publicly the grand and 
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decisive services rendered to the cause of International Arbi- 
tration by the United States, and particularly by President 
Roosevelt. Better than any one, I know that the Court at The 
Hague stood deserted, abandoned and ridiculed until the day 
when he had the courage, generosity and foresight to save it. 
That act alone has entitled him to the thanks of all Europe for 
his pacific and liberal spirit.”’ 

We gladly share the glory of having been the first 
among the nations to throw open the doors of the 
Tribunal with our sister republic, the Republic of 
Mexico, who spontaneously united with us in referring 
the Pious Fund case to the Court, and (we are happy to 
share that glory as well) with all the powers, great and 
small, who were parties to the Venezuela controversy. 

While the Hague Conference was not able, because 
the time was not yet ripe, to limit the progressive in- 
crease of armaments and the economic burdens that that 
ascending scale of war preparations entail upon the 
nations in time of peace, we need not be without hope 
that there is much truth in the thesis developed by Jean 
de Bloch in his great book, “The Future of War,” that 
the immense drain of the increasing cost of war and of 
armaments will necessarily from purely economic reasons 
compel retrenchment and limitation. 

It was my privilege during the past summer to deliver 
an address before our Naval War College at Newport. 
My audience was composed entirely of distinguished 
naval officers and admirals, captains, commanders and 
lieutenants in our navy. My subject, which was left 
to their choice, was the “Scope and Meaning of the 
Hague Tribunal,” and I am gratified to bear my testi- 
mony here that among no class of our people could be 
found a set of men who have a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic interest in furthering the cause of peace. I am 
informed that the same is true especially in regard to the 
naval men of other nations, and that we can count upon 
them as our most effective allies. 

The very fact that behind the world’s diplomacy stands 
ever open the doors of the Hague Tribunal, whose per- 
manent mission, the peaceful adjustment of international 
differences, cannot fail to have an ever-increasing voice 
in the chanceileries of nations and on the deck of every 
warship of every civilized power. 

Time does not permit me to dwell upon the scope and 
meaning of the Hague Treaty, upon its three plans and 
methods to lessen the causes of war, respectively, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, Mediation and Arbitration. I en- 
tirely agree with the late Frederick W. Holls, the 
distinguished Secretary of the American Commission, 
the historian of the Peace Conference, whose untimely 
death we so deeply deplore, in his estimate of the treaty 
as “ The Magna Charta of International Law.” It is more 
than that, it is an International Covenant on the Mount. 

The treaty has been criticised as lacking obligatory 
power: technically speaking that is true, and it is also 
true that its compelling force rests upon the highest and 
most binding considerations among nations, upon inter- 
national honor and the moral grandeur of the signatory 
powers. It will require time and experience to develop 
its true and full scope and meaning, just as it required 
time and experience to develop the full scope and mean- 
ing of the Constitution of these United States. The 
significance of the treaty as an effective instrument of 
peace will largely depend upon the construction and 
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method of application of Article 27 defining the duties of 
the signatory powers. That section provides: 


‘*The signatory powers consider it their duty, in case a 
serious dispute threatens to break out between two or more 
of them, to remind these latter that the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is open to them. Consequently they declare that 
the fact of reminding the parties in controversy of the provi- 
sions of the present convention, and the advice given to them 
in the higher interest of peace to have recourse to the Per- 
manent Court, can only be considered as an exercise of good 
oftices.”’ 

Now and in what manner the initiative provided for 
by this article is to be exercised is of the highest im- 
portance, which time and circumstances will and must 
develop. The subject did not escape the wise fore- 
thought of the Conference, but it was determined by the 
majority to leave the provisions in its present form, 
doubtless having in mind that time, circumstances and 
experience would develop the most effective form of in- 
itiative. This Congress and future congresses could 
not in my judgment address themselves to a more prac- 
tical and imperative subject than in ascertaining and de- 
veloping the most acceptable and effective method and 
plan as to how and by whom this initiative is to be in- 
voked and applied. I will not forestall such a considera- 
tion of the subject by venturing any suggestions or 
opinion, but will content myself with emphasizing with 
all earnestness the extreme importance of the subject. 

I cannot speak with authority, or with even an inti- 
mate knowledge of facts, but I may be permitted to 
express the feeling of disappointment which was shared 
by many that, largely growing out of the failure of an 
international understanding to invoke the initiative as 
contemplated by the section quoted, the full force and 
moral effect of the treaty could not be or was not applied 
in a supreme effort to avert the appalling war now 
raging with such lurid and destructive heroism between 

Russia and Japan. Under the treaty the right to offer 

good offices or mediation appertains to the powers even 
during the course of hostilities, and it is provided that 
the exercise of this right shall never be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. 

May the voice of this Congress awaken the nations to 
the exercise of their moral obligations, and may the 
Hague Treaty be sent upon its mediating mission of 
peace by the aroused public sentiment of the world as 
the practical fruit of the deliberations of this Thirteenth 
International Peace Congress. 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. 





The opening meeting of the Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress, for the welcome of the delegates, was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, at 2 p. m., October 3. 
Every seat in the great auditorium was taken, and more 
than three thousand people had to be turned away. 
The platform was filled with prominent people from 
Boston and vicinity, who came to join in the welcome. 

The meeting was opened by Edwin D. Mead, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Organization. He said that 
the highest victory of power is self-restraint; that the 
result of the Congress would be most beneficent, if it 
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taught them all that mutual knowledge which modifies 
prejudices and restrains bitterness of thought and ex- 
pression. Mr. Mead then introduced Hon. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, to extend the welcome of the 
national government to the delegates, after quoting the 
statement made by Mr. Hay at the Congress of the 
International Press Association at St. Louis, to the 
effect that the press had the power, if it would use it, to 
put an end to war forever. 

Mr. Hay was received with long-continued applause, 
the entire audience rising, and his address of welcome 
on behalf of the government made a deep impression. 
We give it in full elsewhere in this issue. 

The governor of Massachusetts, Hon. John L. Bates, 
who was to have extended the welcome for the State, 
being kept away by the funeral of Senator Hoar, he was 
represented by Hon. George R. Jones, president of the 
Massachusetts Senate. 

Senator Jones, after paying a high tribute to Senator 
Hoar as a lifelong friend of peace, who “abhorred war 
and all its attendant woe and evil,” said he knew of no 
better place for a peace congress than the soil of Massa- 
chusetts. The history of the State had been a gradual 
unfolding of high and enlightened ideals, and the men 
who had made Massachusetts great had been representa- 
tive of those ideals. As representing the people of “the 
grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” he, in their 
name, bade the delegates a most cordial welcome, and 
expressed the wish that the deliberations of the Con- 
gress might be such that the influence of its action 
would be world-wide and lasting. 

Hon. Patrick A. Collins, mayor of Boston, in extend- 
ing a welcome to the delegates on behalf of the city, 
said that he counted it one of the choice honors of 
his magistracy to be associated with the great gathering 
before him and the great movement for peace. It 
needed no official word of his to give the welcome of 
Boston, the cradle of the peace movement, the place of 
its nurture. He declared the delegates welcome to the 
hearts and homes of the city, and desired that their 
coming together might be profitable for the advance- 
ment of the cause “which he also had in his inmost 
heart.” 

Responses to these addresses of welcome were made 
on behalf of the delegates by the Bishop of Hereford, 
from England, and Hon. John Lund, ex-president of the 
Norwegian Parliament. 

The Bishop said that it was impossible for him to find 
words to express fittingly the common feeling of grati- 
tude for the reception accorded them. They came from 
various quarters of the world. The Church of England, 
which he could not claim to represent, had not a mem- 
ber who would not feel grateful for the reception, if he 
ever heard of it. They came not only from Europe; 
there were present three distinguished representatives 
from the desolated region of Armenia. No persons 
could appeal more strongly than these that everything 
possible might be done for peace, so marred in that 
region. 

He was especially grateful for the words in which the 
welcome had been expressed by Secretary Hay. Mr. 
Hay’s presence gave a new character to the peace gath- 
erings. The address was all the more valuable because 
delivered by the Secretary in person. Mr. Hay was 
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well known and greatly respected and honored in 
Europe, and his words, which would be read all over 
the world, would have great weight with the European 
cabinets and chancelleries. 

Those who had been laboring in the cause of peace 
had not always been considered very influential persons. 
He felt sometimes that some of his own friends some- 
times said that “this excellent Bishop was of the nature 
of a crank.” But every one who gave himself up to 
battle for great unpopular principles was liable to such 
criticism. 

As to the peace movement, they had come to a time 
of change. They had to thank the Czar of Russia — 
and he himself did it with a grateful heart -- for bring- 
ing the subject of peace, arbitration and disarmament 
into the region of practical politics. The coming of the 
Secretary of State of the great Republic to the Congress 
was, furthermore, an earnest that these principles were 
to have, in the time to come, practical application such 
as never before. The Bishop thought that nothing 
need be said on the general principles for which they 
were working. All that was needed was that the mem- 
bers of the Congress should say ditto to Mr. Hay’s speech. 
There was one word, however, that Mr. Hay could not 
say ; namely, that they who were striving for arbitration, 
peace and disarmament among the nations were looking 
to the United States te take the lead in the matter. 
Their hope was fixed on the future international policy 
of the United States, which now had one of the great- 
est opportunities of history. No other country had such 
power to help forward this great movement. They all 
must have noted the fundamental difference between 
Mr. Hay’s noble words and the ordinary, should he say, 
hypocrisies of diplomacy. The great nations of Europe, 
as he followed them, seemed to believe in an entirely 
wrong theory of life. Their theory seemed to be what 
might be called the menagerie theory. Mr. Hay’s 
theory was that human society was a brotherhood, a 


family. All men everywhere must be inspired with this 
idea. Certain wrong notions of dominance, religious 


dominance and dynastic dominance, which had desolated 
the earth, must be swept away. The idea of national 
dominance must go, too. The rule of the future must 
be national and international codperation, 

Hon. John Lund, who had just come from attending 
the Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis, said he 
well knew that the honor of being called upon to say a 
few words was given him because he represented the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament. The 
enemy they were fighting — war — was older than history. 
In our time the art of killing men had reached its great- 
est perfection. Though Europe had been in peace for a 
generation, the “armed peace” had increased military 
expenditures to an unreasonable extent. 

But greater than the material losses was the demoral- 
ization brought about by war. The idleness and dissi- 
pation of a military life coarsened and stupified men, and 
our age and civilization were disgraced in consequence. 
The grand parades in time of peace, the electrifying 
music of the bands, made people forget the shady side of 
war, the slaughter, the mutilation, the boundless sorrow, 
the economic misery, the moral ruin.. War, instead of 
bringing blessings, really only brings stagnation and 
retrogression, There was ample opportunity in time of 
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peace for the display of the heroic characteristics ex- 
hibited in war. 

The organized army of peace had but a brief history, 
though peace and goodwill had been preached since the 
days of the Prince of Peace. Even to the end of the 
eighteenth century it was believed by scarcely any one 
that war could within any measurable future be appre- 
ciably reduced. It was reserved for the nineteenth cen- 
tury to take the first serious steps toward the abolition 
of war and the substitution for it of judicial methods of 
settling disputes. The United States, he was glad to 
say, had from the beginning, from the days of Channing 
and Burritt, taken a prominent place in the movement. 
Within the last fifteen years, through the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and the Peace Congress, the cause had 
made good progress. These organizations were at first 
laughed at, but all that had passed away, and five years 
ago the first International Peace Congress of the govern- 
ments had been held at The Hague. As a member of 
the Interparliamentary Union he had recently had the 
great joy of hearing President Roosevelt declare at the 
White House that he would, on the suggestion of the 
Union, call in the near future a second International 
Governmental Peace Conference. 

The cause of peace was now on the programs of the 
people, the governments and the parliaments. A fourth 
power, the press, was still to be won. Even this had at 
St. Louis at the Press Congress placed peace on its pro- 
gram. He felt sure that the press of this country would 
hereafter prove a loyal and steady ally of the cause. 
And first of all,in the ranks of the peace army they 
had one of the strongest powers in the world — that of 
women. A new day was dawning. It was only a 
question of a few years and the peace army would bring 
home the victory. 


The first day’s program closed with a largely attended 
reception to the delegates by the Twentieth Century 
Club at 2 Ashburton Place. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The first business session of the Congress was held on 
Tuesday, October 4, at 10 A. M., in the Auditorium of 
Tremont Temple. The meeting was called to order by 
Edwin D. Mead, Chairman of the Committee on Organi- 
zation. 

In welcoming the delegates Mr. Mead recalled the 
fact that it was in the old Tremont Theatre (now 
Tremont Temple) that Elihu Burritt gave his first peace 
address in 1841, and Charles Sumner his great oration 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations” in 1845. In 
Tremont Temple also in 1899 the principal American 
meetings to promote interest in the Hague Conference 
were held. The last half century, he said, had strongly 
emphasized Burritt’s plea for human brotherhood and 
Sumner’s arraignment of the wicked waste on arma- 
ments. Our own Republic, from which better things 
were to be expected, had lately yielded to the tempta- 
tion to make herself a great naval power and follow the 
old ambition to secure respect by force. He hoped that 
the presence and criticism of so many from the burdened 
nations of Europe would “call them back to their great 
national ideas and their better selves.” They must re- 
member that conditions were now becoming everywhere 
alike; that no nation could keep much ahead of others ; 
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the Europeans could help America best by checking 
their own armaments. In spite of its faults, the United 
States was doing great service for peace. The Presi- 
dent, as Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant had declared, 
had made the Hague Court a reality. He was taking 
steps to call a second Hague Conference, to push the 
work left undone by the first. The American people 
were waking up. They would soon declare that all 
playing with the fire of militarism in this Republic must 
cease. War, they were told, would cease when the 
millennium came. He pitied those who had such poor 
notions of the millennium. War befitted only the early 
and low stages of civilization. Horrors and wickedness 
like those now going on in Asia ought not even to be 
mentioned among civilized men. The time had passed 
for putting up signs warning civilized men not to steal 
or kill. The Beatitudes should be put upon the walls of 
churches. Only thus could a fair start for the millennium 
be made. This year was the centennial of the presidency 
of Jefferson, of the death of the author of “ Eternal 
Peace,” of the birth of Richard Cobden. The succession 
of apostles of peace was never broken. They were 
multiplying to-day as never before. The vision and 
devotion of Kant, Cobden, Victor Hugo and Sumner 
would be to-morrow those of every thoughtful German, 
Frenchman, Englishman and American. 

Mr. Mead then nominated for president of the Con- 
gress Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the 
American Peace Society, and for secretary, Benjamin 
F, Trueblood. The nominations were unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved. On taking the chair, Mr. 
Paine thanked the Congress for the honor bestowed 
upon him. He rejoiced to see such large numbers pres- 
ent. The delegates had heretofore met in Paris, Lon- 


don, Rome, Hamburg, and other cities. He now 
welcomed them to the old Puritan town of Boston. He 


hoped they would visit our historic places, State Street, 
the Old South Church, Bunker Hill, where blood was 
shed, and then come back to the Temple of Peace to do 
what they could to make such things hereafter impossi- 
ble. He welcomed them heartily, pledging for Boston 
all that was possible to make their stay enjoyable. 

The cause they were working in, he said, was the 
greatest cause before the world to- day. Its progress 
depended upon the faithfulness with which they uttered 
their belief in its rightness and practicability. The 
cause was making more progress than any other great 
cause before the world. They were all saddened, of 
course, by the deeds of the awful war on the other side 
of the globe. But the earthquake and the tornado did 
not last forever. At no distant day the whole world 
would be again at peace. 

The rivalry of nations, once so baneful, was now 
being directed into nobler channels. The nations were 
beginning to vie with one another in mutual helpfulness. 
The friends of peace could point the skeptics with pride 
to the progress of the peace cause, which had been 
greater in the last thirteen years than that of any other 
cause of equal importance. Victory was not far away ; 
they were going on conquering and to conquer. A 
wonderful movement was now going on in western 
Europe. Treaties of obligatory arbitration were being 
rapidly signed. He regretted that the United States 
had missed her opportunity to lead in this treaty move- 
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ment. But Secretary Hay, whom Americans believed 
to be the greatest living statesman, had come to this 
Congress and arrayed the government on the side of 
peace and arbitration. It was hoped that, instead of a 
treaty with Great Britain alone, the United States would 
soon have treaties with all civilized countries stipulating 
the settlement of their disputes by arbitration. 

One other great achievement he hoped for—the 
early establishment of a congress of the nations to meet 
at stated periods, not clothed at first with power to 
legislate, but to advise and recommend. 


RESPONSES FROM THE DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

Representatives of the different nations from whom 
delegates had come to the Congress then responded. 

Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie, member of the Belgian Senate 
and of the Interparliamentary Union, who had served as 
President of the Antwerp Peace Congress in 1894, said, 
in French, that he was proud to be the first of the 
foreigners to speak. He had been to St. Louis, and was 
greatly impressed with both the immensity of the 
country and the progress it had made in so short a time. 
His own country, one of the smallest, had been the 
cockpit and fighting ground of Europe, annexed at dif- 
ferent times to he did not know how many states. Now 
after three-quarters of a century of peace his country 
felt all the keener a desire that war might be abolished 
and arbitration adopted, so that she might never again 
be the battleground of the great powers. Those who 
knew war were not those who made war. The war- 
makers sat quietly at home and sent others out to be 
crushed and maimed. They spent the money which 
they themselves did not contribute. They knew nothing 
of the miseries which they entailed on others. Here in 
America, he said, forty-five states existed in unity. How 
long would it be till Europe was in the same condition ? 
The last century saw the rise of the United States of 
America. This century, he predicted, would see the 
United States of Europe, and the next the United States 
of the World, living in justice, amity and peace. 

Response was made for France by Prof. Theodore 
Ruyssen, of the University of Aix, President of the 
Association de la Paix parle Droit. He was proud 
to speak for France. A young man, he regretted the 
absence of the elders of his country. He begged them 
to remember that Frederic Passy, the veteran French 
Apostle of Peace, still lived and continued his work with 
all the fire and enthusiasm of youth. All the young 
French peace advocates were Passy’s intellectual chil- 
dren. A Frenchman, he said, felt much at home in 
America, Everywhere he found things that reminded 
him of home a: d of the part France had played in the 
building up of this country — towns, rivers, streets, with 
French names. The relations of France and the United 
States were unique; not a drop of blood had ever been 
spilled between them. There had been talk of war 
between the United States and Germany,— which God 
forbid,— but never of war between the United States 
and France. He brought good news of the peace move- 
ment in France. The war scare over the Algerian 
frontier had come to nothing, the jingo party being 
defeated by the Socialist and the peace parties com- 
bined. Two years ago the national peace congress at 
Toulouse had attracted barely fifty delegates; this year 
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six hundred delegates attended a similar meeting. Every- 
thing in America he found big — the towns, the rivers, 
the buildings. He hoped the peace movement would be 
big enough to correspond. 

The President then explained why the veteran French 
Apostle of Peace was absent. The mention of Mr. Passy’s 
name and services called out the most hearty applause. 

Dr. Adolf Richter, president of the German Peace 
Society, who had presided at the Peace Congress at 
Hamburg in 1897, responded for Germany. He brought 
the greetings of the German peace workers, and their 
best wishes for the success of the Boston Congress. He 
greeted the American Peace Society and its Boston 
leaders, as the real originators of the peace movement 
throughout the world. He appreciated the great hospi- 
tality with which the foreign delegates had been re- 
ceived. If the peace movement was going on slowly, 
if there were still places where the gun and the sword 
ruled, they must not be discouraged. They were fight- 
ing an evil entrenched behind the centuries. War had 
been looked upon as a way of securing right; peace people 
hoped for a time when war would be looked upon as a 
great wrong, asin. The German Peace Society, one of 
the youngest, now had, after twelve years of existence, 
twelve thousand members in seventy different towns and 
cities. It was seeking to win the coming generation by 
education. 

Mr. Thomas Snape, Alderman of Liverpool and Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Peace Society, spoke for the 
British delegation. He began by setting forth the inti- 
mate trade relations between Boston and Liverpool, and 
their common interest in the preservation of peace. He 
had begun to work for arbitration as a substitute for war 
more than forty years ago. Its early advocates had great 
difficulty in getting a hearing. They had now passed 
away and the advocates of to-day, instead of being 
reckoned dreamers as those early ones were, were con- 
sidered practical men. Kings listened to them and presi- 
dents received them. He spoke in glowing terms of 
President Roosevelt’s recent reception of the Interparli- 
amentary delegates, and of the promise he had made to 
call a new International Peace Conference. He was 
greatly impressed with the presence of Secretary Hay at 
the opening meeting of the Congress. To have the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at a peace 
meeting would be considered a great thing in England. 
The next time the Peace Congress met in England, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, if not the Prime Minister 
himself, would be reminded of what had happened here, 
and urged to attend. He had heard peace utterances 
from both President Harrison and President Roosevelt. 
The greater warmth of the latter’s words he attributed 
to the remarkable progress of the movements rather than 
to difference of attitude. International arbitration and 
disarmament had now come within the realm of practical 
politics. Universal peace he declared to be as sure as 
the triumph of civilization over barbarism. 

E. T. Moneta, editor of Za Vita Internazionale and 
president of the Lombard Peace Union at Milan, brought 
the greetings of the Italian workers. He had been a 
soldier of Garibaldi and knew what war was like. On 
the field of battle he had pledged himself to the cause 
of peace. He had come to the Congress because he 
wanted to see this country, the El Dorado of Youth, 
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with its fertile soil, its excellent millionaires, and its 
ladies who had been able to conquer the proudest aristo- 
crats of Europe. He declared that all people, small or 
great, rich or poor, had their rights, and that they should 
be helped to obtain them. Italy, he said, now had a 
great peace organization. They published a periodical 
and an illustrated almanac. He was proud to recall that 
when they were few and weak in Italy, a Boston lady, 
Miss Cora King, had given them thirty thousand francs 
and thus enabled them to strengthen their society. He 
hoped that as the Swiss cantons, in their federation and 
peace, were an example to Europe, so the United States 
might serve as an example to the whole world. 

The Abbé Pichot, vice-president of the Institute of 
Peace Studies at Monaco, brought the greetings of the 
friends of peace in the principality of Monaco. He said 
that he felt honored to speak in America, the fatherland 
of liberty, where was a government of laws, not of men, 
where all were equal in rights, where all races frater- 
nized, where intelligence and labor were appreciated and 
rewarded. 

He was impressed on arriving in New York at the 
manner in which the flags of all nations saluted each 
other. This spirit of brotherliness did not prevent 
friendly rivalry, but it did prevent violence. He hoped 
that, as a result of this Peace Congress and other infliu- 
ences, this state of things would soon be realized in all 
the world, that war between nations would be con- 
demned as murder now is between individuals. He 
liked to remember Boston as the birthplace of Franklin, 
the application of whose discovery united men every- 
where. The originators of the peace movement in 
Boston saw in peace something more than a means of 
commercial prosperity, even the spirit of love and 
Christian charity. 

A year and a half ago the International Peace Insti- 
tute was founded in Monaco. Its purpose was to pub- 
lish documents and statistics concerning war and peace. 
‘They were preparing for next year an Annuary of In- 
ternational Life. They would publish later a history of 
international arbitration in Switzerland, and statistics 
of the general cost of war in the world, so far as these 
could be obtained. In concluding, the Abbé said that 
more than a year ago, as a result of the Peace Congress 
held at Monaco in 1902, the garrison of Monaco had 
been disbanded, and thus an example of disarmament set 
by the principality. 

Hon. John Lund, for many years president of the 
Norwegian parliament, was next introduced, to respond 
for Norway. Mr. Lund brought greetings from the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. The Norsemen, under 
Erikson, had discovered America, but they did not 
know enough to put the great discovery to use. But 
since that time they had appreciated the worth of 
America. Thousands of Norway’s sons had come to 
this land. A million and a half had found homes and 
comfort under American free institutions. The old 
land was thankful for this. Norway, after obtaining a 
free constitution, had made steady progress. Her ship- 
ping was very great. So was her part in art, science 
and literature. She was trying to do her part in the 
general work of civilization, and especially in work for 
arbitration and peace. Norway had been represented in 
nearly all the Interparliamentary Conferences. She was 
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the first to make a contribution to the Bureau of the 
Union at Berne. The Storthing has since that time 
voted annual contributions to both the Union Bureau 
and the Peace Bureau. Norway was among the first 
to try to secure arbitration treaties. The present Foreign 
Minister was much interested in the subject. They 
were negotiating for treaties with ten different coun- 
tries, and some treaties were already being brought to 
successful conclusion. These details, little known 
abroad, were evidence that even a small country could 
do something effective for the work of civilization and 
peace. Norway had already got recognition for what 
she had done. Alfred Nobel, Sweden’s great son, had 
entrusted the Norwegian Storthing with the annual 
awarding of a prize of about $40,000 to the persons who 
had won distinction in the cause. 

Mr. Lund expressed his great pleasure at being per- 
mitted to come to this Congress and declare his appreci- 
ation of the leading part which America had taken in 
promoting the cause of peace. 

Hon. John Olsson, member of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and delegate of the Swedish Peace Society, 
spoke for Sweden. Never before, he thought, had a 
body of representatives from so many different nations 
received such honor and hospitality as the United States 
government had shown the interparliamentary delegates 
to St. Louis. The reception here at Boston, also, was 
splendid. The foreign delegates had seen and admired 
the big American cities, the vast prairies and cornfields, 
the Rocky Mountains; but they had admired much 
more the absence of soldiers. They had not seen 
soldiers in the streets, great armies of men taken from 
business and preparing for war, great fortresses on the 
frontier of a peaceable neighbor. The old saying, “If 
you wish peace, prepare for war,” was not true. Big 
armies, he said, were the greatest menace to peace. A 
big army must have something to do. Nobody could 
doubt this. Europe was still enthralled with the error 
that big armies were a preparation for peace. This lie 
had for centuries cheated the old nations. 

America had proved that in the struggle for peace, 
justice and humanity, it was not wise to depend upon 
great armies and fortresses. But in this noble struggle 
it was not always the greatest nations that led. Small 
nations could forward the progress of civilization. 
Sweden had given the world Alfred Nobel, the founder 
of so many institutions for the advancement of humanity 
and peace. 

Mr. Olsson said he should never forget the historic 
moment when President Roosevelt promised the Inter- 
parliamentary delegates, in the most sympathetic and 
expressive words, that he would call upon the nations to 
join in another peace conference at The Hague. This 
promise marked one of the most important steps on the 
way to peace ever taken. The President had voiced, he 
believed, the sincere wish of all his fellow-citizens. He 
wished to express for his countrymen the deepest grati- 
tude to President Roosevelt for that noble and important 
promise. 

Prof. Pierre Clerget of Locle brought the greetings of 
the Swiss peace workers. Switzerland, he said, was 
playing a great part in the international peace move- 
ment. They now had about twenty-five peace societies. 
Many clergymen and teachers were members. Switzer- 
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land was the seat of the International Peace Bureau, of 
the Interparliamentary Bureau and of the Peace and 
War Museum founded by John de Bloch. Since the 
Congress at Rouen last year, the directors had enriched 
the Peace Department of the museum. On his last visit 
to the museum he found quotations upon the walls from 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry Richard and Elihu Burritt. 
The Burritt quotation was this: 

“« People may laugh at the plan of arbitration, but in 
my opinion the warlike plan is infinitely more ludicrous. 
The inequality of horses, a disparity in the power of 
wielding the sword, or the possession of high powers of 
strategy in a general, are circumstances which the 
merest child can understand, and they have no connec- 
tion with justice or national honor.” 

Albert K. Smiley of Mohonk Lake, whose great work 
for arbitration through the Mohonk Conferences is 
everywhere known, was then called upon to respond for 
the United States. He was thankful for the opportu- 
nity to speak. He was delighted with the Congress. 
His heart was filled with gratitude that so many persons 
had come together to discuss the most important ques- 
tion before the world. The time, he was sure, was not 
far distant when all the nations would submit their dis- 
putes to the tribunal at The Hague. He expected that, 
at the Conference which President Roosevelt proposed 
to call, some scheme would be devised to have the 
tribunal made into one whose judges would have fixed 
salaries, and reside at The Hague. To such a court all 
the nations would be inclined to submit their disputes. 
He expected to live to see that thing accomplished. He 
said to the foreign delegates present that he would be 
delighted to see them at Mohonk. They would all get 
an invitation from him to come to his house at Mohonk 
Lake and spend three or four days at the Arbitration 
Conference in the early part of next June; and he 
wanted them to be sure to come, 

The next speaker was Dr. Jean Loris Melikoff, of 
Armenia, whose speech was read in English by Mr. 
Adolphe Smith, the interpreter. Dr. Melikoff said, in 
substance, that the delegation sent from Armenia by the 
Supreme Patriarch to plead the cause of the Armenians, 
desired to be present at this Congress, to affirm their 
deep attachment to the principles of peace. The 
Armenian nation, from the time of the dissoluiion of 
the Roman Empire to our own time, in spite of many 
calamities, had always stood for culture and civilization 
in the Orient. This element of civilization, neighboring 
nations, enemies of progress, had tried systematically to 
exterminate. Perhaps at this very moment Armenia’s 
tormentors, mocking the meeting here, were unscrupu- 
lously shedding innocent blood. He hoped that this 
Congress might be able to suggest a practical and effica- 
cious solution of the Armenian question, following the 
resolutions of the last four Peace Congresses, and point 
out a way to put an end to a state of things which was 
a disgrace to humanity, and the disappearance of which 
would contribute to secure and confirm the peace of the 
world. 

After the close of these responses the Secretary pre- 
sented the Report of the Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne for 1903-4, on the events of 
the year relating to peace and war. The Report is given 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 


A vice-president was then chosen for each of the seven- 
teen nations represented in the Congress. Albert K. 
Smiley was selected as the Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Three Committees were then appointed to prepare the 
business of the Congress: A, on Current Questions; B, 
on International Law and Kindred Subjects; C, on 
Propaganda. As far as practicable one delegate from 
each of the countries represented was placed on each of 
these Committees. 

The Secretary then presented a large number of letters, 
telegrams and cablegrams from individuals and organi- 
zations of different kinds in various parts of the United 
States and Europe, conveying greetings and good wishes 
to the Congress. Many of these came from religious 
organizations. One was from the Nobel Committee, 
Christiania, Norway, and another from Andrew Carnegie 
from Scotland. Among the most interesting was an ad- 
dress from Melbourne, signed by six hundred and thirty- 
four citizens of the Commonwealth of Australia, among 
whom were many men prominent in both public and 
private life. 

The Chairman then called upon Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who presented the following message of greeting to 
the Episcopal National Convention being held in Boston : 

“The Thirteenth International Peace Congress sends its 
greetings to the National Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in its assembly in Boston, confident of its interest in the great 
work which we have in hand. The members of that Conven- 
tion are cordially invited to share in our assemblies. Thank 
God, we need not ask the August Convention of the servants 
and followers of the Prince of Peace for sympathy, assistance 
and encouragement in all our endeavors.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the Sec- 
retary instructed to forward a copy to the Chairman of 
the Episcopal Convention. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

ECONOMIC CLUB LUNCHEON. 

At 1.15 o’clock a luncheon for the foreign delegates 
was given by the Economic Club of Boston in Chip- 
man Hall, Tremont Temple. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were present at the tables, among them a 
number of prominent Boston business men. After the 
luncheon brief addresses were made by William H. 
Lincoln, President of the Club, Hon. Gavin Brown Clark 
of England, and George H,. Perris, Secretary of the 
Cobden Club, London. These dwelt prominently on the 
economic aspects of the question of peace and war. 

TUESDAY EVENING PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Two public meetings were held on Tuesday evening, 
one in Tremont Temple, presided over by Hon. Oscar 8. 
Straus, United States member of the Hague Court, at 
which the work and influence of the Hague Court were 
considered ; the other was a Christian Endeavor Peace 
Rally in Park Street Church, at which Dr. Francis E. 
Clark presided. More than two thousand persons were 
at the Tremont Temple meeting. At Park Street 
Church the crowd was so great that many were unable 
to gain entrance. 

The address of Mr. Straus was a very able and illu- 
minating one, and we are glad to give it to our readers 
in full in this issue. 

[CONTINUED IN NEXT ISSUE.] 
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Report of the International Peace 
Bureau for 1904, on the Events 
Relating to War and Peace. 


(Presented to the Thirteenth International Peace Congress.) 


The outbreak since January last of the war between 
Japan and Russia for commercial, military and political 
preponderance in the Far East, —an event which had 
been brewing for several years, — has furnished a sem- 
blance of an argument to those who pretend that there 
will always be to the very end of time some part of 
the globe where men will kill one another. We say 
a semblance of an argument, because the Russo-Japan- 
ese war has taken place in a region remote from the 
centre of influence of the peace propaganda The prin- 
ciples of peace, though they have made progress, have 
not yet been aecepted everywhere. The time will come 
when the Russians and the Japanese will renounce the 
attempt to secure their political purposes by violence, 
as other nations have already done. In the meantime, 
the outbreak of wars in countries which are yet in the 
morning of civilization does not prove, and never will 
prove, anything against the grand principle of the defi- 
nite solidarity of peoples. 

The friends of peace have, since the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, made numerous and earnest efforts 
to try to induce both the Russian and Japanese govern- 
ments to have recourse to a friendly solution of the con- 
flict, and to induce the other powers signatory of the 
Hague Convention to try to secure the settlement of 
the difficulty between the belligerents by arbitration or 
mediation. They have done their duty, and will find no 
occasion to reproach themselves when the responsibilities 
for the war have been finally determined by public 
opinion. 

Without entering into the details of these efforts, we 
may here cite the concluding sentences of the “ Memo- 
rial upon the Russo-Japanese Conflict,” which the Per- 
manent International Peace Bureau sent out in Decem- 
ber, 1903, to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and which 
it had published in its organ, “ La Correspondance Bi- 
Mensuelle” : 


. “‘It seems to us that at the present stage of the nego- 
tiations it is not impossible to find some middle ground 
between the extreme pretensions of the two powers. Further- 
more, a war between Russia and Japan on the shores of the 
Yellow Sea will, like most wars, settle nothing, but will serve 
only to prepare the way for others. It will necessarily result 
in the weakening of the two belligerents, and making them 
less capable of fulfilling their role in the civilization of the 
Far East. An arrangement, on the other hand, based on 
mutual concessions recommended by the great powers, would 
leave both of them a sufficiently large sphere in those vast 
regions scarcely yet open to the commerce of the world. 

‘*In conclusion, we call the attention of the powers to the 
urgent necessity of a joint effort on their part with the 
Russian and the Japanese governments, in harmony with Sect. 
2 of the Hague Convention of the 29th of July, 1899, which is 
as follows: 

‘*** In case of grave disagreement or conflict, before appeal- 
ing to arms, the signatory powers agree to have recourse, as 
far as circumstances will permit, to the good offices or the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers !’”’ 


Since the opening of hostilities we have several times 
renewed our effort to bring about conciliation ; and es- 
pecially after the meeting of the Commission of the 
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Bureau in April last we addressed to all the govern- 
ments a pressing invitation to offer mediation. 

Up to the present moment the governments not in- 
volved in the conflict have limited their efforts to the 
localization of the war and to the strict maintenance of 
collective neutrality. But the moment is perhaps not 
far off when they will be able in a collective way to in- 
duce the belligerents to listen to the voice of reason, of 
justice and humanity, by insisting upon the fact that the 
present war will be all the more fruitless because neither 
of the belligerent parties, on account of the pacific ideas 
now prevailing, can expect effective support toward the 
realization of its ambitious purposes. 

One of the greatest blessings of the recent Anglo- 
French agreement has been that at the present time it 
has greatly strengthened and developed these pacific ideas. 

It is possible, of course, that in the aberration of their 
judgment, which has been led away by vain hopes, the 
Russians and Japanese will remain deaf to this appeal. 
Would the powers, if an offer of mediation by them 
should be rejected, find themselves necessitated thereby 
to have recourse to the use of military force to impose 
peace? Such is not our opinion. For, before having 
recourse to such extreme measures, the powers would 
still have at their disposal other means of coercion. The 
most efficacious of these might possibly be that of rigor- 
ously closing their exchequer to the further appeals of 
Russia and Japan for new war loans. It is well known 
that the treasuries of the two belligerents are exhausted 
at the end of every month, that their war expenses 
reach enormous figures, and that left to their own finan- 
cial resources they would be absolutely incapable of con- 
tinuing the struggle under present conditions. 

Under these circumstances Russia and Japan are at 
the mercy of those who make loans to them, and they 
could not keep up the campaign for two months if they 
were not sustained by the hope that their foreign 
creditors would make still further advances to them in 
order to save what they have already loaned. Up to a 
certain point this hope corresponds to the facts in the 
case, and the expectations of the borrowers have up to 
the present moment been verified. But everything here 
below has an end, especially in financial matters; and 
we should not be surprised if the Western Europeans 
and the Americans should finally say, on reckoning up 
the chances of reimbursement for the new as well as the 
old loans, “So far and no farther.” Whenever they 
say this seriously, they will render the continuation of 
the present war impossible. 

They might also, without waiting for this moment to 
arrive, take advantage of the first decided success se- 
cured by one of the belligerents to induce the conqueror 
to make offers of peace which his adversary might accept. 

These reflections bring us to the consideration of an- 
other deplorable situation, perpetuated likewise by the 
too great facility with which certain governments have 
accumulated debts upon debts by offering large rates of 
interest to Western speculators. We have reference to 
the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, and especially 
to the sufferings to which the Christian populations of 
Macedonia and Armenia have been exposed. These 
questions we have treated in a recent Memorial, which 
concludes as follows: 

(a) For Macedonia, by urging the competent authori- 
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ties to bring about a conference of representatives of the 
powers signatory of the Treaty of Berlin of the 15th of 
July, 1878, Turkey included, with a view of hearing the 
report of the governments of Russia and Austro- Hungary 
on the results of their recent diplomatic intervention at 
Constantinople, and of securing a solution of the con- 
troversy by arbitration, if they should conclude that it 
is time to put an end to the dilatory responses of the 
Turkish government, which constantly put in peril the 
peace of the nations. 

(5) For Armenia, by demanding serious guarantees 
for the execution of the promise made to the Armenians 
in Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, which is as follows: 

‘*The Sublime Porte undertakes to realize without further 
delay the ameliorations and reforms which are demanded by 
local necessities in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, 
and to guarantee their security against the Circassians and 
the Kurds. It will periodically give information in regard to 
the measures adopted for this purpose to the Powers, which 
shall see that they are carried out.” 





In contrast to the gloomy pictures which the past year 
gives us, from the point of view of the peace movement, 
we are happy to be able to put down to the credit of the 
year a number of encouraging facts. In no former period 
has so much been accomplished to bring the peoples and 
the governments of the world under the sway of inter- 
national arbitration. As particularly important we may 
point out the following conventions in their chronologi- 
cal order: 


The Franco-English arbitration treaty of Octo- 
ber, 1903. 

The treaty of arbitration between France and 
Italy, of December, 1903. 

The Anglo-Italian arbitration treaty of Janu- 
ary, 1904. 

The arbitration treaty between Denmark and 
Holland, February, 1904. 

The Franco-Spanish arbitration treaty, March, 
1904. 

The Anglo-Spanish arbitration treaty, March, 
1904. 

The new Franco-English agreement concern- 
ing Egypt, Morocco, Newfoundland and 
Western Africa, as well as Siam, the New 
Ilebrides and Madagascar, April, 1904. 

The arbitration treaty between France and Hol- 
land, April, 1904. 

The Anglo-German arbitration treaty, July, 
1904. 

The Anglo-Scandinavian arbitration treaty, 
July, 1904. 

The arbitration treaty between Spain and 
Portugal. 


To the Franco-Italian arbitration treaty has been 
added the Franco-Italian convention concerning labor 
legislation, signed in April, 1904. Finally, the Hague 
Arbitration Court, after having rendered its award in 
the Venezuelan affair, is, at the present time, deliberat- 
ing upon the controversy concerning the taxing of im- 
provements on leased lands in Japan (the Japanese 
House tax). The Court is also to be entrusted with de- 
ciding between the Netherlands and France in the case 
of any differences which may arise between those two 
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countries in reference to the submarine cable which con- 
nects Saigon with the west coast of Borneo. 

Among the questions which were pending, the most 
important, namely, that of the Alaska Boundary, has 
been settled during the course of the year. The ques- 
tion of Barotze Land between England and Portugal 
has been submitted to the arbitration of the King of 
Italy. Ecuador and Peru, as well as Peru and Colombia, 
have chosen the King of Spain as arbitrator in their 
boundary disputes. The controversy between Italy and 
Peru relative to the interpretation of Article 18 of the 
treaty of friendship and commerce of 1874 has been 
settled by the arbitration of Mr. Winkler, a member of 
the Swiss Federal Tribunal. 

We cannot better close this report than by recalling 
the following words (in substance) uttered by Mr. Roose- 
velt on the occasion of his Message to the Congress of 
the United States: “We have not yet arrived at the 
point where we can avoid all wars by the aid of arbitra- 
tion, but with prudence, firmness and wisdom the provo- 
cations and pretexts of war may be removed and con- 
flicts adjusted by rational methods.” 

For the Commission of the International Peace Bureau, 

Eviz Ducommun. 

BERNE, SWITZERLAND, August 26, 1904. 


-<~~<> >- 


Resolutions Adopted by the Thirteenth 
Universal Peace Congress. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


1. Resolved, That the Congress address to the em- 
perors of Russia and Japan an earnest appeal, entreating 
them, either by direct negotiation or by having recourse 
to the friendly offices of some neutral power or powers, 
to put an end to the awful slaughter of their subjects 
now going on, and urging the plea that, since terms of 
peace must sooner or later be discussed and settled, it is 
far better that this shall be done promptly, so as to avert 
the further sacrifice of precious lives and valuable 
property. 

2. Resolved, That the Congress forward an address 
to each of the powers signatory to the Hague Conven- 
tion, other than Russia and Japan, reminding them of the 
provisions of Article 27 of the Convention, and urging 
them, in accordance therewith, to press upon the govern- 
ments of Russia and Japan the importance of putting an 
end, without further delay, to a war which afflicts hu- 
manity, hinders legitimate commerce and impedes the 
progress of the world in the pathway of civilization and 
peace. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS, 


3. The Congress gratefully thanks the President of the 
United States for his promise to take the first steps 
toward the convocation of a new International Peace 
Conference to resume the deliberations commenced at 
The Hague in 1899, It expresses the opinion that one 
of the chief duties of such a Conference should be to 
elaborate and apply a definite plan for the arrest and 
the subsequent simultaneous and proportionate reduction 
of the military and naval armaments which the Hague 
Conference declared to be “a crushing burden and con- 
stant peril for the whole world.” 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT. 





4. The Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, having 
before it the report addressed to it by the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, dated July 27, 1904; 

Considering that the Twelfth Universal Peace Con- 
gress had already charged the Berne Bureau to examine 
the fundamental grounds on which a rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany might be secured, and 
judging it to be proper more clearly to define and per- 
fect the instructions thus given to the International 
Bureau ; ° 

Instructs the said Bureau to choose from its members 
a commission which after having made a careful inquiry 
into the subject shall coérdinate the results and address 
to the Fourteenth Universal Peace Congress a detailed 
report in which it shall set forth the situation of the two 
peoples from the point of view of modern international 
law, and the best methods of bringing about between 
them a rapprochement in a peaceable and juridic way, 
that the Fourteenth Congress may be able to take such 
course in the matter as shall be within its power. 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION, 


5. The Congress records its lively satisfaction at the 
signature of permanent and obligatory arbitration treaties 


since its last session between: 
France and Great Britain. Great Britain and Italy. 
France and Italy. France and Spain. 

Great Britain and Spain. Spain and Portugal. 
Denmark and The Nether- Great Britain and Germany. 


lands. 
Sweden and Norway and Sweden and Norway and Great 
France. Britain, 


The Congress congratulates the governments of these 
various countries on having thus taken important further 
steps in the path of juridic relations between nations 
opened by the Hague Convention, and earnestly ex- 
presses the hope that the movement now in progress for 
the extension of the provision of the Hague Convention 
in the conclusion of new treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion may speedily be adopted by all the signatories of 
that historic document, and applied without exception 
to every case of difficulty which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic means. 

The Congress especially rejoices at the statement re- 
cently made by the President of the United States that 
his government is now “taking steps to secure arbitra- 
tion treaties with all other governments which are willing 
to enter into them,” and trusts that many such treaties 
may soon be concluded. 

The Congress also especially congratulates the govern- 
ments of Denmark and the Netherlands on having 
entered into a treaty of arbitration containing no re- 
serves whatever, and commends this as a model for all 
future treaties. 


ARBITRATION CLAUSES IN TREATIES OF COMMERCE, 


6. The Congress, noting with satisfaction that the dif- 
ferent states are more and more introducing arbitration 
clauses into their various treaties, and especially in 
treaties of commerce, urges on the governments that in 
future this clause should refer to the Hague Court con- 
flicts arising out of the interpretation of these treaties. 
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A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


7. This Congress heartily endorses the recommenda- 
tion made by joint resolution of both houses of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in favor of ‘an international 
congress to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon 
questions of common interest to the nations, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the governments” ; 
and notes with great satisfaction that the proposition 
has been approved by the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence recently held at St. Louis, and on the recommenda- 
tion of that Conference is one of the subjects to be put 
upon the program of the new International Conference 
which the President of the United States has declared 
himself ready to call as soon as practicable. 


ARMENIA. 


8. Whereas, The situation in Armenia seems to be 
growing worse, and the atrocious massacres of the popu- 
lation continue ; 

Whereas, the reforms planned by the powers for 
Macedonia have not sufficed to secure the pacification of 
the country ; 

Considering the international character of the Eastern 
Question, and the common responsibility of the great 
powers under the Berlin Treaty for the terrible situation 
there created ; 

This Congress appeals to the governments of Europe 
and the United States immediately to consider the best 
means of putting an end to the sufferings of alien popu- 
lations in the Turkish Empire, and of restricting or end- 
ing the direct rule of the Sultan over such populations. 


ON PROPAGANDA. 


9. Whereas, The first need of the peace propaganda 
is adequate funds to undertake a great campaign of edu- 
cation on the futility and evils of armed peace, the Con- 
gress recommends that far more strenuous efforts than 
have ever been employed shall at once be undertaken so 
that the burden of the propaganda shall no longer rest 
on the weary shoulders of those who have only their 
leisure time to devote to it. 

The Congress further recommends that a sum equal 
to the price of one first-class battleship — $7,000,000 — 
shall be solicited from the civilized world to be spent in 
the practical measures which are embodied in the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

The establishment of a centre of propaganda in four- 
teen or fifteen of the world’s great capitals — Washing- 
ton, London, Paris, Berlin, Tokio, Cairo, Buenos Ayres, 
etc. — with $500,000 more or less to endow each and 
to give it a conspicuous headquarters. These centres 
should all be affiliated with existing peace societies and 
in harmonious relation with the Berne Bureau. They 
should be officered by men of large experience and 
ability in organizing, who, according to the need of each 
locality, should use the following agencies: 


a. Books and leaflets in various languages sold at 
cost price and in attractive form. These should in- 
clude such historical, economic, religious, sociological and 
scientific matter as will be useful in reaching all classes 
of citizens in a peace propaganda. 

6. Syndicate articles for the press, especially when 
friction between nations is impending; and a press 
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bureau which shall supply exact and impartial informa- 
tion as to the real attitude of one nation to another. 

ec. Illustrated lectures especially for workingmen on 
questions relating to peace and war. 

d. School histories and readers revised and edited 
so as to minimize the records of military campaigns and 
emphasize the advance of science, discovery and social 
progress. 

é. The increase of membership in parliamentary arbi- 
tration groups by requests from constituents. 

J. The enlistment of the intelligent codperation of 
those organizations which promote religion and true 
patriotism, and those which are working to remove arti- 
ficial commercial barriers on frontiers. 

g- Definite, concrete presentation of the economic 
evils of war by graphic methods which shall appeal to 
the passer-by, and offers of prizes for the best essays, 
books, poems, suitable for use in the propaganda. 


PEACE FLAG. 


10. The Congress approves the recommendation of 
the Committee on Propaganda that at the present session 
no action shall be taken regarding a peace flag. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 


11. The Congress decides that the requests which have 
been presented from different scholarly sources relating, 
in one case, to a universal alphabet, and in another to a 
universal language, be referred to the Berne Bureau with 
power either to act or to recommend action at a later 
Congress. 

THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 


12. The Congress accepts the kind invitation of the 
Peace Society at Lucerne, Switzerland, to hold the 
Fourteenth Congress at Lucerne in 1905, and entrusts 
the arrangements for the Congress to the Berne Bureau. 


PEACE PRAYER. 


13. The Congress recommends to the religious au- 
thorities of every land that each shall formulate a prayer 
to be offered in their regular religious services that God 
will enable the nations of the earth to settle peaceably 
all their disputes, and that the Berne Bureau be requested 
to convey this request to the proper authorities. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP. 


14. In view of the increased demand among all 
people for reduced posta! rates, the Congress recom- 
mends to the governments of the earth the adoption of 
an international two-cent postage stamp. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


15. Whereas, The International Association of the 
Congo in 1884 secured from the American government 
that its flag should be recognized as that of a friendly 
state (which recognition was subsequently endorsed by 
the powers of Europe at Berlin), on the ground that it was 
an organization formed to protect the interests and wel- 
fare of the natives, to promote legitimate commerce, 
and to preserve the neutrality of the Congo Valley, 
over which it sought to exercise authority ; 

Whereas, It is alleged that the government of the 
Congo Free State has appropriated the land of the 
natives and the products of commercial value yielded by 
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the land, thus leading to the commital of grave wrongs 
upon the native races, and to the infringement of the 
rights secured for international commerce by the act of 
the Conference of Berlin ; 

Whereas, This is a question which may lead to grave 
international complications, 

The Congress, in the interests of peace, recommends 
that the following questions should be referred either to 
a new conference of the powers concerned in the forma- 
tion of the Congo Free State, or to a commission of 
enquiry as provided in the Hague Convention : 

1. Is the government of the Congo Free State still 
to be regarded as the trustee of the powers which recog- 
nized the flag of the International Association ? 

2. If not, what is the position of the Congo Free 
State in international law, and in what manner may the 
grave questions concerning its alleged actions be satis- 
factorily and competently determined ? 

ECONOMIC 

16. Whereas, The wars of the past have had as their 
profound cause the antagonism of economic interests 
either of monarchs or of peoples; 

Whereas, Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
wars have assumed more particularly the character of a 
hasty and brutal appropriation by the industrially or 
commercially powerful nations of the great markets of 
the world still unexploited ; 

Whereas, If infernational conflicts are to be regulated 
in a friendly way by the better organization of the rela- 
tions among peoples, and if, furthermore, these conflicts 
are to be prevented by an effort at the reconciliation of 
human interests, individual as well as collective, 

The Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress declares 
that it is the duty of the friends of peace to study with 
the greatest care all the economic and social movements 
(trade-unionism, codperation, trusts, etc.) which tend to 
the realization, unconsciously and sometimes even against 
the will of their promoters, of a more rational organiza- 
tion of production, consumption and exchange, 

And entrusts the Berne Bureau with the duty of 
collecting as complete information as possible on these 
questions so far as they are connected with the problem 
of international pacitication. 


CAUSES OF WARS, 


NEUTRALIZATION. 

17. The question whether it would not be possible 
materially to limit the ravages of war by extending to 
other portions of the world the principle of neutrality 
already applied to certain territories and navigable 
waters is referred to the Berne Bureau, which is re- 
quested to present a report on the subject to a fucure 
congress. 

DUTIES OF SOCIETIES. 

18. Resolved, That the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne be requested by this Congress to represent to 
the various patriotic societies in the several countries our 
sense of the great and peculiar opportunity which is open 
to them to do a mighty service to their respective nations, 
as well as for humanity, and to request their powerful and 
permanent coéperation, along such lines as may seem to 
them best, in the work of educating and interesting the 
people of those countries in the cause of International 
Peace and Arbitration. 


PATRIOTIC 
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WEAK NATIONS AND NATIVE RACES. 
19. Resolved, That while the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress hopes that the operations of the Hague 
Court of International Arbitration will avert wars in the 
future, the Congress feels strongly that steps should be 
taken by the civilized governments to safeguard the inter- 
ests of weak nations and native races, that all who have 
dealings with them may act strictly on the lines of justice 
and righteousness. 
PROPAGANDA, 


A FUND FOR PEACE 


20. Resolved, That an American Committee be ap- 
pointed by the President of this Congress to act in 
conjunction with the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne in raising a fund for peace propaganda and to 
carry out, so far as they may deem practicable, the 


recommendations of the Committee on Propaganda 
adopted by this Congress. 
STATISTICS ON THE COST OF WARS. 


21. Resolved, That the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress convened in Boston, Massachusetts, respectfully 
recommends the passage by the Congress of the United 
States of the following Resolution ; 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and instructed to collect and compile 
from the most authentic and reliable resources, statistics 
on the following subjects, and have the same printed and 
bound on or before January 1, 1906: 

First: The cost of wars in all countries from the year 
1800 down to date, including the expenses of the nation 
and states, municipalities and otherwise. 

Second: The amount paid for pensions and other 
allowances to soldiers and sailors engaged in such wars. 

Third: The amount paid for hospitals and retreats 
for disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Fourth: The amount of property destroyed in such 
wars by land and sea. 

Fifth: The additional cost of maintaining armies and 
navies in time of peace to each nation during said period. 

Sixth: An approximate estimate of the indirect ex- 
penses, and damages to the health and property of each 
nation, resulting from such wars. 

Seventh: The number of killed and 
disabled on each side during said wars. 

Said statistics to be classitied under the name of each 
nation and to be summarized in the most plain and con- 
cise manner practicable. On completion, said volume 
to be distributed in the discretion of Cungress in this 
and other countries as preliminary to an International 
Peace and Disarmament Congress to be held at Wash- 
ington or The Hague, July 4, 1906, or sooner, if practi- 
cable. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Congress be 
instructed to send certified copies of these resolutions to 
the President of the United States, and to the Secretaries 
of State and Commerce and Labor, and to the Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt of St. Louis, president of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; and that Mr. Bartholdt be re- 
quested to urge the passage of the above resolution by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, and their 
approval by the President of the United States. 
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OF PEACE. 


The Appeal of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress to the 
Nations. 


The Thirteenth International Congress of the friends 
of peace, held in Boston October 3 to 8, 1904, has met 
under unusual circumstances. On the one hand, murder- 
ous war, unsurpassed in the annals of the slaughter of 
men by men, has been and still is ravaging a section of 
the globe. On the other hand, the friends of peace have 
gathered together in their annual Congress on this side 
of the globe in numbers never witnessed before, after a 
year of unexampled progress of their cause. 

The Congress has deeply felt the bitterness and irony 
of the situation from the one side. It has also been in- 
spired with great hope and courage at the prospect 
which presents itself from the other side. The cruel 
war in progress between Russia and Japan —a war 
which might easily have been avoided if the two belliger- 
ents and the other powers signatory of the Hague Con- 
vention had faithfully kept the obligations assumed in 
that Convention—has made it clear that much yet 
remains to be done in the eradication of old race and 
national prejudices, false ideals of national greatness and 
glory, perverted conceptions of patriotism, and territor- 
ial and commercial greed. This war has also anew 
demonstrated the necessity of the immediate extension 
and perfecting of substitutes for violence in the settle- 
ment of international controversies. 

The Congress, at the conclusion of its deliberations, 
appeals to the peoples of all nations and of all classes to 
arouse themselves to a finer and more adequate concep- 
tion of their relations one to another, to a deeper sense 
of their mutual dependence and duties and to the commu- 
nity of both their material and spiritual interests, and to 
their rights in the determination of the foreign policies 
pursued by their governments, that they may no longer 
be involved without their consent in foolish and ruinous 
wars with other powers, or in the unjust exploitation of 
those whom they are bound by every consideration of 
righteousness and honor to assist and elevate rather than 
to plunder and degrade. It respectfully invites all the 
national sovereigns aud presidents, all men in positions 
of public trust, all ministers of religion, all instructors of 
youth in schools of every grade, all the owners and con- 
ductors of both the religious and the secular press, and 
all others who wield influence in the moulding and 
directing of public opinion, to throw the entire weight 
not only of their personal influence, but of their posi- 
tions, towards eradicating the causes of misunderstanding 
and conflict, and the creation of such a complete system 
of international adjudication, and such a wide-reaching, 
pacific public sentiment as will in time render the bar- 
barous method of war impossible. 

The Congress has appreciated to the full what has 
been done the past year in the development of pacific 
public opinion and in the conclusion of treaties of obli- 
gatory arbitration in Western Europe and America, It 
has rejoiced in particular at the large and effective sup- 
port given to the cause of international arbitration and 
goodwill by the heads of great governments, by cabinet 
officials, by national legislators and other influential pub- 
lic men. It sees in the attitude and acts of these leaders, 
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supported as they are by a large and rapidly increasing 
demand for peace among the people of all ranks, a trust- 
worthy pledge of the early and complete triumph among 
the nations of the principles of friendship, justice and 
general peace for which the friends of peace have been 
so long contending. The Congress pledges the hearty 
sympathy and coéperation of all those in all civilized 
countries whom it represents, to the responsible govern- 
mental authorities into whose hands the practical carrying 
out of their ideals has now passed. 

The Congress has this year for the first time received 
the full and hearty endorsement of labor, which has been 
ably represented in its membership. This powerful sup- 
port of its principles and aims by those upon whom the 
whole structure of society so much depends gives to the 
peace propaganda a strength and assurance of success 
which it has never before known. It has also had the 
presence and coéperation in its deliberations of an 
unusually large number of representatives of business 
organizations, whose interests, now as wide as the world, 
are increasingly felt by them to demand general and 
undisturbed peace. 

In its conclusions the Congress has had in view a few 
great practical ends: the enlargement and strengthening 
of pacific public opinion in all the countries of the world, 
the extension of the scope and authority of the Hague 
Court, the union of the nations in the bonds of peace 
through a general system of treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration, and the creation of a regular international con- 
gress to serve, side by side with the International Court, 
as the organ of the expression and the determination of 
the common interests of the nations and the extension 
among them of the reign of law now so well established 
within the nations themselves. It appeals with confi- 
dence to men and women of all ranks and positions in 
all countries to aid with whatever influence they can 
wield in the securing of these great purposes, through 
the attainment of which it feels assured that the high 
destiny of humanity in both its moral and material de- 
velopment will be swiftly and certainly reached. 


——-S->- 


Correspondence. 


Letter from Julia Ward Howe. 


Dear Dr. Trueblood: — My limitations in bodily 
strength have much restricted my attendance upon the 
meetings of the Peace Congress, but my heart has been 
with it right along. The doctrines there promulgated 
are by no means new, but the will to follow their accept- 
ance with strong practical effort in their behalf does 
szem to me a new social feature, and a glorious one. 
To know that on the evenings thereto devoted three 
large halls were filled to overflowing by the advocates of 
peace wes a blessed experience, even though one could 
not be at all three meetings at once,—aye, even to 
those who could not be at any of them. I think that 
this Congress is prepared to stand by the statement that 
the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, indicates the only sure foundation for a stable and 
peaceable Commonwealth. This word comes to us 
from the remote East: after the lapse of ons, it will 
still be of abiding authority. Doubly confirmed as it is 
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by the word and life of the divine Master, this sentence 
should form the mctto and device of our great cosmo- 
politan tribunal at The Hague, and we can reinforce it 
now by another word. The world has long groaned 
under the belief that “might makes right.” It must 
now go on to the happy belief that “right is might.” 

This feast of farewells (alluding to the banquet 
on the closing evening) may be full of hope for the 
younger friends of peace. To us elders it is sad with 
the thought that we may not look upon its like again. 
But as Socrates saw in his mind the picture of a city laid 
up in heaven whose laws would surely be the guide of 
good men in this world, so our faith shall cherish the 
vision of the heavenly city of peace. Some of us will 
surely think that the late Congress has afforded us 
a nearer view of it than we ever enjoyed before. 


Jutta Warp Howe. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power te fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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